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FO the first time in 46 years the great world-wide Anglican Congress 
will again meet. The Report will contain all the addresses, the findings and 
resolutions of the Congress faithfully recorded and carefully edited. This will 
be the only permanent record of the entire meeting—an important reference 

book for years to come. A useful gift for those who couldn’t attend. 
Ready in December, probably $3.50 


Important books from ay eabury 


‘A Right Judgment 
in All Things’ 


By AUSTIN PARDUE 


Aye Bishop of Pittsburgh points the way to victory over 
confusion, indecision and anxiety by gaining inner strength 
and positive action through Christ. $3.25 


Graceful Reason 


By J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 
Foreword by John Heuss 


@e of today’s great theologians discusses the place of 

rational thought in man’s thinking. He shows how reason 
is necessary for understanding the Christian message and apply- 
ing it successfully. $2.75 
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At your bookstore 


Foolishness 
to the Greeks 


By T. R. MILFORD 


yak CAREFULLY reasoned and attractively presented invita- 
tion to make the leap of faith...can be highly recom- 
mended to those both inside and outside the Christian fellow- 
ship.”—THE LIVING CHURCH $2.50 


The Apocrypha 


BRIDGE OF THE TESTAMENTS 
By ROBERT C. DENTAN 
Boe the general reader as well as the student —a guide to the 


fascinating ‘hidden books’’ of the Bible which shows their 
important influence on the Church today. $2.25 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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| LETTERS 


Opinions expressed below are not necessarily 
those of “Episcopal Churchnews” or its editors. 


> UP TO FAMILIES 


What splendid issues are coming out! 
Then, you tell us in the editorial page 
that you are not lending your columns 
to the “promotion” of the Catholic Con- 
gress. 

Promotion is one thing; news is an- 
other. And if it’s cold and old, it’s not 
news, as you well know. 

I am not a member of the A.C.U. I 
have attended some of its meetings and 
“congresses.” If you fail to carry a 
overage of adequate proportions, you 
are failing your circulation. We hope 
you report, if you won’t promote. I’m 
telling 700 families to look for news in 
another Church paper. 

(THE REV.) W. A. HAVERMALE 
SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


(Ed. note: The 700 families will have to decide 
whether or not the advice was good). 


>= A SUPPLEMENT 


In reference to your editorial of June 
‘27: The title “Catholic Congress’ does 
not imply that a group of Anglicans 
are withdrawing to hold a separate and 
competing witness. At Chicago, Angli- 
cans will meet for worship, study, fel- 
lowship and common witness with clergy 
‘and laity from other branches of the 
‘Catholic Church—the Old Catholics 
‘from Holland, Germany and Switzer- 
land; the Polish National Catholics, the 
‘Holy Catholic Church of Japan, and 
‘most of the great Eastern Orthodox 
Communions. The Chicago gathering 
will be a meeting of Catholics (except 
the Romans) who are either already in 
official intercommunion and unity with 
us or with whom Anglicans have close 
and friendly ties. 

The Anglican Congress will show 
forth the strength and unity of the 
Anglican family of Catholic Christen- 
dom. The Chicago Congress will bring 
together many of those of the Angli- 
can family who value our full heritage 
‘of faith and worship, and they will 
praise God in company with our friends 
‘from other parts of C~tholic Christen- 
‘dom. Surely, there is ao competitive 
‘spirit here. The one meeting will sup- 
plement the other. The Anglican Con- 
gress ... is not primarily concerned 
with out relationships outside the An- 
glican Communion—it is a family gath- 
ering. The Chicago Congress will simply 
provide an opportunity for many 
Churchmen to meet distinguished Angli- 
can leaders at public gatherings and 
services and will be an opportunity to 
witness quite clearly to the place of 
the Anglican Communion in respect to 
the rest of the Christian world. 

In your editorial you state that you 
“have been asked why Episcopal 
Churchnews is not lending its columns 
to the promotion of the Catholic Con- 
gress.” I do not think that the Ameri- 
can Church Union, officially, would ex- 
pect you to promote the Congress. We 
have used the regular channels of your 
advertising pages for this. But the con- 
cern which many of us feel has to do 
with what would seem to be a departure 
from your original policy announced 
when Episcopal Churchnews began. 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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This Picture is as 


DANGEROU 


as if is 


PITIFUL! 


The ominous significance of this 
picture is that it threatens to take 
from us all that we hold most dear— 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Not only in South Korea, where 
this picture was taken, but in India 
and other democratic countries, mil- , 
lions awoke this morning hungry. 
They will be hungry all day and will 
go to bed hungry. To bed ?—Maillions 
of them after working all day will 
sleep in the streets at night. 
have no home. They can’t even afford 
a few feet of space in some vermin 
infected shack without sanitary ar- 


rangements of any kind. 


The road to communism is paved 
with hunger, ignorance and lack of 
hope. Half of the school age children 
living in the world today do not at- 
tend school. If they did, they would 
be too hungry to study. What does a 
man, woman or child, without a roof 
over their heads, with no personal 
belongings whatever, save the rags 
wrapped around them, tormented with 
the inescapable lice, always hungry 
and above all facing only hopeless 
tomorrows—what do such have to 
lose if they listen to communist propa- 


ganda? 


day ignite the spark that will explode 


the hydrogen bomb. 


Their resentment may any 


They 


The misery of human beings is the 
most powerful weapon in the hands 
of the communists. It just can’t go 
on. The world can’t exist half stuffed 
and half starved. The rumble that is 
growing in intensity around the world 
is not the rumble in overfed stomachs. 
It is the fearsome and dangerous 
rumble in the empty stomachs of the 
world. 

Christian Children’s Fund did 
something about the boy in the pic- 
ture. It fed him and saved his life and 
will give him schooling and teach him 
a trade. It assists children in 170 
orphanages in the 27 countries listed 
below. Established in 1938, it is effi- 
cient, practical, economical, conscien- 
tious and Christian. It helps children 
regardless of race, creed or color. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


C1] YES! I want to do what I 
can to help the starving, home- 
less children of the worid. I 
wish my gift to be used in the 
country circled below: 

Borneo Brazil Burma Finland 


Formosa France _ Free China 
Greece Hong Kong India 
Indochina Indonesia Italy 


Japan Jordan Korea Lapland 


Lebanon Macao Malaya 
Mexico Okinawa Pakistan 
Philippines Puerto Rico 


United States Western Germany 
Enclosed is my gift of $ 
I would also like to make a reg- 
ular contribution of $ 
month, for one year. 


_ per 


(J I am interested in your work. Please send me 
additional information 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Chi se se ee ZONE 


STATE 


REMEMBER: All Gifts Are Deductible From 
Income Tax 


RATES LOWERED 


ee ” - 
on “Advance” Policy 
for professional religious workers 


The “Advance” Accident-Sickness Policy 
provides inexpensive peace of 
mind. In the relatively short time 
that this policy has been in force, 
experience has been so good that 
rates have been substantially re- 
duced—this, in the face of rising 
costs everywhere! For example, if 
you are under 25, the quarterly 
rate is now only $3.00 for accident 
or illness coverage. Rates for other 
ages proportionately low. Simply 
fill out this coupon to get the 
complete schedule of benefits. 
Learn how you can be paid $2,500 
for accidental death... $1,250 for 
loss of a hand or foot ... generous 
doctor’s bill allowance for non- 
disabling injuries . . . and many 
other benefits. 

SOLD ONLY BY MAIL 
Ministers Life, Health, Accident, 
Hospital and Life Insurance policies 
are available to ministers, seminary 
students, full-time religious education 
directors, deaconesses, YMCA- 
YWCA secretaries and instructors in 
church-related schools . . . with hos- 
pital and surgical benefits for their 
families. 


worwenransanrararrcenesuae aD 


World Anglican 
Convention 
Delegates: 

VISIT THE NEW 
MLCU 


Name 


When You're Laid Up- 
let MINISTERS LIFE provide 
you with an income, too! 


THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 


137 Ministers Life Bldg. @ Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Canada 


Without obligation, please send “Advance” Policy data [ | 


Life Insurance Data [_] 


OFFICE 
Address 


BUILDING 


While you’re in 
Minneapolis 


Birth Date 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


___Occupation _ 


lurch Furniture 


WOOD TABLES 


#.) 
Each periodical, understandably, has its s 
own editorial policy, but your promise # 
was to report the news of the Church i 
mpartially. An activity involving clergy j 
and laymen from over 20 provinces of f 
the Anglican Communion is certainly 7 
a simple matter of news. Your almost 
complete silence concerning a gathering ¢ 
of over 150 archbishops and bishops of 
the Anglican Communion ond other * 
branches of the Catholic Church, to- 4 
gether with an estimated 25,000 priests § 
and laymen, seems to many of us to Ine 4 
dicate that your news reporting policy ) 
is no longer impartial. 
(THE REV.) CANON ALBERT J. DUBOIS 
EXEC. DIR., AMERICAN CHURCH UNION | 
(Ed. note: Each reader must determine whether 
or not our news writing is impartial. To be ac - 
cused of being impartial is, indeed, rare). } 


> ‘MORE PROTECTION’ 


May I express to you my appreciation | 
of your excellent editorial on ‘“‘Un-comie ! 
Non-books’”—a good title! 

A book like Seduction of the Innocent 
cannot do any good unless it is followed 
up by such comment as yours. Here is 
hoping that we will extend a little more » 
protection to children, so many of whom 
are now getting into real trouble > 
through our fault. 

FREDERIC WERTHAM, MD 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 7 


(Ed. note: Dr. Wertham is author of Seduction 
of the Innocent, a book parents with small chil- 
dren should read.) 


> ON McCARTHYISM 


... 1 was especially interested in the 
article (ECnews, May 30) dealing with 
the senator from Wisconsin, as well as 
previous articles of the same topic. The 
press and radio of America are satu- 
rated with articles and programs deal- 
ing with McCarthyism. Since so many 
others have seen fit to voice their opin- 
ions concerning this strange political 
being from the north, I should also like 
to do so. 

My position is that of a registered Re- 
publican who is against Communism. 
Further, I am intensely anti-McCarthy- 
ism, not so much for political reasons as 
for moral reasons. In reference to “po- 
litical reasons,” I hasten to add that I 
would never vote for him in a million 
years! I see in the junior senator from 
Wisconsin one of the most demoralizing 
men in our Senate, in fact I would say 
the most. As I see it, Sen. McCarthy 
violates some of the most fundamental 
of Christian principles. 

For one thing, he reveals no respect 
whatsoever for his fellowman. I do not 
need to pursue this point as it has been 
well hashed over in the press. As Chris- 
tian people, I feel we can not possibly 
condone this utter disrespect shown by 
the senator for the feelings and rights 
of his fellow human beings. The sena- 
tor obviously disregards (or has not 
heard) “Hear what our Lord Jesus 


SESS 
Monufactured In eur own i 
factory of lLowrenceville, i 
Vo. Buy Direct from oe. . y 
tory. Free Cotalog, 


FLOWERS 02°o une 
FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 20 years— 
Organizations make money selling our Pound 
Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay 
us when sold. Write 

SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 


Christ saith—Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” Perhaps he qualifies 
the word “neighbor” to exclude people 
who are suspected Communists. I don’t 
know just how he regards this state- 
ment of our Lord, but to all appearances 
the senator has never heard it. Do you 
think Congressional immunity extends 
to the Ten Commandments and other 
laws of God? 

The senator also exhibits a good deal 
of vanity, not of the physical kind, but 
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| THE OTHER 
| BACKSTAGE | NIGHT I had an in- 
teresting conversation about Yoo Jung 
Hyun—a young Korean who was born 
on October 15, 1945. Jung is the third 
born of four children and the first 
born son. His father was an apple 
wholesaler in Songwha Gun, Kang- 
won Do, North Korea. Even under 
the Communist regime, the Hyun 
family led a reasonably happy life 
until on February 24, 1950, Jung’s 
mother died of typhoid fever. 
Four months later, the communists 
began their war of aggression 
against South Korea and the fam- 
ily had to seek refuge. Somehow 
they managed to reach Chodo Is- 
land in November of that fateful 
year. The island was occupied by 
UN Forces and the Hyuns could 
stay there only seven months. 
During this time they proved their 
loyalty beyond any question, so 
when finally evacuated to Kunsan 
they were treated as loyal refu- 
gees and placed in a camp. A fort- 
night after the family’s arrival at Kun- 
san, Jung’s father died of pneumonia. The 
four children, orphaned and unable to take 
care of each other, were recommended to 
an orphanage, by a churchman who knew 
of their circumstances. Jung and a bro- 
ther and sister are now at Ae Yuk Won 
Orphanage while his older sister, now 
eighteen, is taking a dressmaker’s course. 
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Now the interesting thing about Jung 
is that he has acquired an American 
foster parent, the wife of one of our trus- 
tees. And the fact that he knows some- 
one really cares about him, is thinking 
about him—enough to write let- 
ters and help provide for him— 
might well have helped to crystal- 
lize Jung’s ambition to become a 
missionary when he grows up. 

Jung happens to have his foster 
parent because in New York there 
is an organization known as the 
Foster Parents Plan For War Or- 
phans, Inc. It was founded in 
1937 and has helped hundreds of 
boys and girls orphaned by war 
in Belgium, England, France, 
Western Germany, Greece, Hol- 
land, Italy and Korea. 

IN OUR LAST issue we pub- 
lished an article by Bernard B. 
Gair entitled J Was a Jew. We 
neglected to tell you that it was 
an article which originally ap- 


Yoo Jung Hyun peared under the title of Discovery 


in the Evangel Magazine—pub- 
lished by Calvary Church, 61 Grammercy 
Park, New York. And this reminds me 
that some have questioned the use of the 
verb was in the title we used; a promi- 
nent Rabbi told me last week that was 
is correct. 
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237 Years of Service 


The Puud 


No one need ask “What Fund?” There is 
only one Fund. Among the clergy it stands 
out as in a Class by itself. For over two 
centuries, its service to the members of the 
cloth has been building up life-long friend- 
ships. All denominations enjoy its privi- 
leges. The best people speak of it in the 
highest terms. 


intellectual vanity. Witness his fre- 
quent, “Will you pay attention to me?” 
and “please look at me while I speak.” 
Is he not demanding more than he gives? 
Did our Lord demand that people listen 
to Him? Does Mr. CcCarthy feel that 
what he has to say is really worthy of 
the nation’s undivided attention? 

Ss. TOM BAKER 

REDWOOD CITY, CALIF. 


> AN INNER MENACE 

For some time now, we Japanese have 
been having hot discussions on the suf- 
ferings of Japanese fishermen because 
of the dusting from the hydrogen bomb 
exploded at Bikini. We have learned 
again how dreadful the atomic power is. 
It has shown us tremendous destruction 
even in a test which had been arranged 
with scientific precautions. : 

Dr. Yukawa, the only Japanese Nobel 
Prize winner (so far), warned us to pro- 
tect mankind from the threat of atomic 
energy by training or controlling its 
ferocious character for the benefit of 
mankind, just as ancient savages suc- 
ceeded in training wild beasts to be do- 
mestic cattle. 

But there is this difference—that for 


savages, wild beasts were an outward 
menace, whereas the threat of atomic 
power for us twentieth century people 
is an inner menace because it comes from 
scientific knowledge stored in the human 
mind. That means it cannot be trained 
or controlled for the benefit of mankind 
unless people come to change their view 
of life. The gospel is the only spiritual 
atomic energy that can change people’s 
view of life. 

RT. REV. PETER S. YANAGIHARA 

BISHOP OF OSAKA, JAPAN 


> ON CATHOLIC CONGRESS 


It is not my intention to say that your 
point of view (re: editorial on the Cath- 
olic Congress, June 27) is wrong nor to 
state that you have no right to your 
opinions. Rather, it is my purpose to 
state a few ideas that may help to ex- 
plain what is being done by the ACU. 

. . it should be well understood that 
the Catholic Congress is not just for 
Anglicans. The Prime Bishop of ‘the 
Polish National Catholic Church and the 
Archbishop of Utrecht both are attend- 
ing and addressing the Congress. It is 
not, then, just a meeting of Catholic- 
minded churchmen of the Anglican Com- 
munion. The main theme of the Congress 
is not to be just a witness to “high 
church,” but is to provide an opportunity 
to explore and discuss the problems of 
reunion. 

I hope that all who are disturbed by 
the divisions of Christ’s Body will join 
in prayer that the Church will again be 
one, and that the Catholic Congress may 
help to shed a little light on the path. 

(THE REV.) JAMES JORDAN 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF, 


Sound reasons can be given for such fidel- 
ity. Write and find out what they are. 
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EUROPEAN DAIRY 


by J. V. Langmead Casserley 


MorcEs, LAC LEMAN, SWITZERLAND—My rules for 
travelling in Europe are few and simple: 

>» Avoid the famous resorts and the luxury hotels. 
The discerning tourist wishes to meet and mix with 
the local people—not with other tourists. 

>» Prefer good second class roads to first class roads— 
except when hurrying through an area it is not 
proposed to visit. 

>The real interest of foreign travel is social, rather 
than scenic. I love a fine landscape, but my sociological 
training leads me to concentrate above all on observy- 
ing people. Note the prices and quality of goods in 
the stores and markets—particularly women’s cloth- 
ing, a rare pointer to the existing state of affairs— 
the first thing to suffer in bad times, the chief 
beneficiary in good times. 

>» Always drink the local wine. Beers and the “hard 
liquors” are much the same all the world over, but 
the glorious variety of wines is part of their tre- 
mendous fascination. Even the liquors cannot ap- 
proach it. Thus, I never order bottles of well-known 
and well-loved wines, but stick to the “ordinaire” 
wine of the locality. 

There are many unknown wines which, for one 
reason or another, never leave the area in which they 
are made. They are “born to blush unseen and waste 
their sweetness on the desert air.’”’ Some of these, 
of course, are inferior and disappointing, but most 
are good and not a few provide an altogether delight- 
ful surprise. The same rule also applies, to a lesser 
extent, to the local cheeses. 

The purpose of these rules is not primarily eco- 
nomic. To observe them is to increase one’s enjoyment 
of the trip and to profit by it more thoroughly. Never- 
theless, they do tend in practice to reduce the cost 
of the touring. 

Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 

It was not my purpose to linger in Belgium. We 

speeded past lovely Bruges and stopped only to sleep in 
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Brussels. Within 24 hours of 
landing at Ostend, we entered 
the Grand Duchy and made for 
an old and well-loved haunt of 
mine, Echternach. There, my 
friend Madame Waller, her 
daughter Maisie, and her son- 
in-law Jean Wagner, received 
us almost literally with open 
arms. They had heard we were 
in America, and had given us 
up for lost. 

Madame is a superb cook. 
When she feels she has ex- 
celled herself, she will appear 
smiling and bowing after din- 
ner amidst the applause of her 
guests. She prepared for me a 
dish which she knew to be one 
of my favorites—a delicious 
jam omelette, over which she 
pours a little Kersch and then 
sets it on fire immediately be- 
fore serving. To cook as she 
does is a real gift of the spirit. 
To eat such food is no merely 
biological process of a funds- 
mentally materialistic charac- 
ter, but a genuinely human 
and spiritual aesthetic experience. 

Few English-speaking travellers visit the Grand 
Duchy, either British or American. In its own modest 
way, it is a fine tourist center, but most of the tourists 
come from France, Belgium, Holland and Germany. 
The countryside is beautiful, the small towns and 
villages delightful, and the people charming. 

These small countries have a peculiar charm and 
atmosphere of their own. They are the only countries 
not weighed down by a tremendous sense of interna- 
tional responsibility. (Responsibility goes hand in 
hand with economic, military and political power. 
“To whom much is given, of them much is expected.”’) 


Christian Interpretation 


. . - will be resumed in this space in our issue dated 
September 22. Editor Casserley is currently travel- 
ing abroad. After having spent about a week in 
England, Dr. Casserley’s itinerary called for visits 
to several cities in Switzerland, Italy and France. 


America and the British Commonwealth cannot hope 
to escape heavy international burdens and commit- 
ments. It would be grievously and sinfully irrespon- 
sible even to try to escape from them. 

But these small countries cannot be expected to 
have the same sense of playing a decisive and fateful 
role in contemporary history. The people one meets 
and talks to are aware of the Russian menace, and 
suspicious and afraid of Russia, but they know that 
it is not for them to take any initiative in coping with 
Russia. Unlike us, they can devote themselves to their 
own affairs with a good conscience. 

But, although size and power and political respon- 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Recent Books of 
Interest! 


THOMAS BRAY 
By H. P. Thompson 

Thomas Bray, the founder of the 5. P. C. K., 
a sponsor of the missionary program in the early 
American colonies, and a crusader for free pub- 
lic libraries, is an important figure in both 
American and English church history. This in- 
teresting, comprehensive biography of Bray, re- 
veals that he was a man of extraordinary vision, 
great scholarship and amazing practical ability. 
Everyone interested in church history will want 
to read this excellent biography. $2.50 


RETREAT ADDRESSES OF 


EDWARD KEBLE TALBOT, C. R. 
Edited by Lucy Menzies 

This collection of retreat addresses contains 
the great wisdom of the late Father Talbot. 
They are notable for their clarity, their pene- 
trating insight into man’s spiritual needs, and 
their firm grasp of applied psychology. They 
are especially valuable for those who are per- 
plexed and shaken by adversity. Reading them 
will provide a moving experience of lasting 


value. $3.00 


MAN, GOD, AND PRAYER 
By Hubert Northcott 


This excellent devotional guide starts with an 
introduction for beginners in faith and ends by 
discussing the more advanced levels of prayer 
and contemplation. Anyone looking for devo- 
tional material will find help in this book. 

$2.00 


If CORINTHIANS 
By R. P. C. Hanson 


The latest volume in the Torch Bible Com- 
mentaries is devoted to one of the most obscure 
and difficult, as well as one of the most impor- 
tant, of St. Paul’s Epistles. Like the other vol- 
umes in this excellent series, this commentary 
provides a simple, readable way to understand 
the message of the Bible. $1.50 


wherever books are sold 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


- 
sibility have passed them by, many good things have 
been given them. The Grand Duchy is a prosperous 
place, with only a very small poor class. There is a 
flourishing peasant agriculture, good wine fields along 
the banks of the Moselle, a small but valuable steel 
industry and a large tourist traffic. 

The people are industrious. Almost everywhere the 
scars of war have been removed. In 1940, the country 
was occupied by the Germans with very little fight- 
ing, but at the end of 1944, the Runstedt offensive— 
the last kick of the Germans in the bout—pressed 
through Luxembourg towards Liege, and the devas- 
tation was very great. Echternach, in particular, was 
almost entirely destroyed, but now, ten years later, 
the town has risen from the ruins. 

Even the great Basilica of St. Willibrord, which 
was levelled to the ground, stands erect once more. 
The new Basilica is a superb example of modern— 
although not aggressively and self-consciously “mod- 
ernist”—church building, perhaps the most satisfy- 
ing I have seen anywhere. It is executed through- 
out in a fine, local stone and is almost ideally designed 
for worship. The furnishing of the church is simple 
and austere, and has very evidently been influenced 
by the higher aesthetic standards brought into the 
Roman Church by the great “Liturgical Movement” 
of the twentieth century. 

St. Willibrord was an English missionary saint of 
the Dark Ages, who preached the Gospel in Holland 
and Luxembourg and was martyred by pagan tribes. 
His mortal remains are preserved in a shrine in the 
crypt underneath the Basilica, which fortunately 
escaped the general destruction. Because of its pos- 
session of these relics, Echternach has for centuries 
been a great religious center. Every year on Whit- 
sunday, the celebrated ‘‘dancing procession” takes 
place. For hours, the people dance their way through 
the streets, four steps forward and two steps back- 
ward, until at last they dance up the steps leading 
to the Basilica and through its great doors. It used 
to be supposed that to participate in this dancing 
procession was a remedy for palsy and the so-called 
“St. Vitus dance.” 

Luxembourg is one of those solidly Roman Catholic 
areas of Europe in which attendance at the Sunday 
mass is almost universal. Perhaps the country’s lack 
of any depressed and embittered working class ac- 
counts for the survival of this state of affairs. 
Alsace-Lorraine 

Alsace and Lorraine are very different provinces. 
They have only been bracketed together as Alsace- 
Lorraine because of the long political quarrel over 
the possession of them between France and Germany. 
If anything, Lorraine is the more obviously and char- 
acteristically French of the two. 

In both areas, the scars of war are still visible, 
particularly in Lorraine. There has been some re- 
building, but it does not compare in quality with the 
beautiful and satisfying reconstruction of lovely 
Echternach. In particular, we were struck by the 
number of ruined village churches. In Luxembourg 
the churches were among the first things to be re- 
built, but here they have often been left to the last. 

From Morges, one looks across the lake towards 
Mt. Blanc. The reader may well envy me, as the pic- 
ture with this article will abundantly prove. More 
about Alsace and its interesting religious customs, 
next time. 
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AUGUST 8, 1954; 8TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Anglican Congress Order of Worship, Liturgy Set 


Just over 100 years ago—in 1847— 


» the area of Minneapolis was opened 


to settlers. Today, the Minnesota city 
boasts a population of more than half 
a million and a modern, skyscraper 
skyline. 

It is in these “young” surroundings 
that members of Churches in the cen- 
turies-old Anglican Communion are 
meeting for the world-wide Anglican 
Congress, Aug. 4-13, the first such 
meeting since 1908. Purpose of the 
gathering, to discuss questions in- 
volving “The Call of God and the Mis- 
sion of the Anglican Communion.” 

Adhering to the need for world- 
wide awareness, the liturgy and or- 
der of worship during the Congress 
have been expertly arranged for 29 
services. Planned by the 
Rev. Edward N. West, 
canon sacrist of the 
Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York, 
and the Rev. John V. 
Butler, Jr., rector of 
Trinity Church in 
Princeton, N. J., the lit- 
urgy was gone over 
carefully and approved 
by the Program Com- 
mittee of the Congress, 
whose chairman is 
Bishop Thomas N. Car- 
ruthers of South Caro- 
lina, and by the Presid- 
ing Bishop. 


THE PROGRAM 
All but the opening 
service on Wednesday, 
Aug. 4, and the Mass 
Meeting of Missionary 
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Witness on Sunday, Aug. 8, were to 
be in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Mark in Minneapolis. The opening 
service was to be at the Minneapolis 
Auditorium and the missionary meet- 
ing at the St. Paul Auditorium. 

Noonday prayers will be said daily 
at the Cathedral Church, except on 
those days when they are said at Con- 
gress sessions. The altar is set up in 
the Minneapolis Auditorium, where 
high above the Cross is a 10-foot rep- 
lica of the Congress’ symbol, designed 
by Canon West and showing the 
points of the compass. (SEE COVER) 

In the opening service procession 
will be the Cathedral choir, followed 
by a group of 100 priests; then, com- 
ing in reverse order in precedence, 


will be the priests who are marshals, 
their banner bearer and two servers 
each. Laity, priests and bishops of 
each Province of the Anglican Com- 
munion will follow, the extra-provin- 
cial dioceses first, ahead of the actual 
provinces, last of which will be the 
mother province, England. 

Next, following a pair of torch- 
bearers, will come the archbishops 
and metropolitans, a cross, another 
pair of torches, and the primates, end- 
ing with the Presiding Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Bishop Sherrill, being 
host, will not enter with his own provy- 
ince. 

At the Aug. 8 Mass Meeting, the 
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View of Minneapolis taken from above the banks of the Mississippi River 
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PREADING from the Church of 

England, whose history is traced 
back to before the third century, the 
world-wide Anglican Communion to- 
day is comprised of 327 dioceses cov- 
ering a total baptized membership of 
over 30,000,000. 

United in the doctrine, faith and 
practice contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer, the Anglican Com- 
munion is made up of fourteen au- 
tonomous Churches — those of Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Can- 
ada, the United States, West Indies, 
South Africa, West Africa, India- 
Pakistan-Burma-and-Ceylon, China, 
Japan, New Zealand, Australia-and- 
Tasmania. Under the jurisdiction of 
these main Churches are missionary 
dioceses and provinces moving along 
toward a goal of self-government. 

All the Churches maintain equal 
status, being connected with but not 
bound by the see of Canterbury. And 
so it was in 1930 at the Lambeth Con- 
ference that the Anglican Church was 
declared to be a “Fellowship within 
the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of those duly constituted Dio- 
ceses, Provinces or Regional Churches 
in communion with the see of Canter- 
bury.” 

It has taken a period of well over 
1600 years for the founding of the 
327 dioceses in the Anglican Commu- 
nion, the first being London, in the 
year 314, and the last Matabeleland 
(South Rhodesia) in 1953. 

Of the autonomous Churches (not 
listed here in order of establishment), 
growth has been widespread. The 
Episcopal Church in the United 
States, with under 30 dioceses and 
two missionary districts 100 years or 
so ago, today has eight provinces, 74 
dioceses, 13 missionary districts and 
15 overseas missionary jurisdictions. 
Membership: In the U. S., 2,500,000; 
plus another quarter of a million in 
overseas missions. 
>THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND — Al- 
though no figures of baptized mem- 
bership are available, 20,000,000 ap- 
pears to be a fair estimate. This, of 
course, covers the Church of England 
throughout the Commonwealth. On 
the “Tight Little Isle’ itself, the 
Church consists of two provinces, 
Canterbury with 29 dioceses, and 
York with 14. 
>THE CHURCH IN WALES — Became 
autonomous in 1920, has six dioceses 
and approximately 700,000 members. 
> THE CHURCH OF IRELAND—Disestab- 
lished in 1871 after long years with 
the Church of England, and known as 
one of the “recognized churches” 


The emblem of the Anglican Congress 
was designed by the Rev. Edward N. 
West, canon of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. (See Page 25.) 


United in Doctrine, Faith and | 


since Hire became independent in 
1921, the Church of Ireland numbers 
probably over 400,000, the bulk (or 
350,000) being in Northern Ireland. 
>THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN SCOT- 
LAND—Suffered through many years 
of oppression on political grounds un- 
der strict laws (Penal Statutes: were 
imposed on all Episcopalians) until 
1792, after being disestablished in 
1689. In 1784, the Church in Scotland 
gave the Episcopate to the American 
Church by the consecration, in an up- 
per room in Aberdeen, of Bishop Sea- 
bury, first American bishop. Church 
in Scotland today has seven bishops, 
over 8388 clergy and about 104,000 
members. 

>THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN CAN- 
ADA—First General Synod called in 
1893; now more than 2,000,000 mem- 
bers in four provinces, made up of 28 
dioceses. The Church in Canada grew 
rapidly, after a bishop had been pro- 
vided by Britain for Nova Scotia in 
1787 and for Quebec in 1793. Later, 


when state support was withdrawn 
Upper and Lower Canada in 1854, t! 
Church made provision for its oy 
government. 

>THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN AU 
TRALIA AND TASMANIA—Took ste 
toward autonomy in 1868; had fir 
general synod four years later. Nc 
has about 2,500,000 members (the 
are only 8,000,000 people in the n 
tion), 25 dioceses in four provinee 
> THE CHURCH OF THE PROVINCE | 
NEW ZEALAND—HEstablished as an a 
tonomous Church in full communi 
with the Church of England when | 
constitution was accepted in 18: 
There are nine dioceses and abo 
640,000 members. (Latest offic 
count was 635,000 in 1945.) 

> THE CHURCH OF THE PROVINCE 

THE WEST INDIES—Total membersl 
of over a million is spread out in eig 
dioceses in an area that swings fri 
the Windward Islands to Briti 
Honduras. 
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CHE CHURCH OF THE PROVINCE OF 
UTH AFRICA — First provincial 
jnaod held in 1870; 1,114,000 mem- 
‘rs in 15 dioceses, covering an area 
ger than the Union of South 
Srica. 

(PROVINCE OF INDIA, PAKISTAN, BUR- 
AND CEYLON—Over half a million 
mbers in 13 dioceses in an area 
rere 68% of the population are 
indus and 22% Moslems. Autonomy 
us earned by the India Church Act 
. 1927. In 1947, four southern dio- 
es became part of the United 
iurch of South India, not in commu- 
on with the Church of England, and 
e Province lost 500,000 Anglicans. 


THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
IINA—Since the Communists took 
‘rer after the war, there has been no 
mtact with the Chinese Church and 
] missionaries have been withdrawn. 
he Episcopal Church originated mis- 
on work in China as early as 1835, 
it it wasn’t until 1912 that the 


American, English and Canadian mis- 
sions formed the Holy Catholic 
Church in China (Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui). There are 14 dioceses, 
and there were nearly 80,000 baptized 
members when war began in 1937. 


>THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
JAPAN—The Japan Church (Nippon 
Seikokwai), came into organization 
in 1887; now has 10 diocesan bishops 
and 32,000 members, a remarkable 
comeback, since about 68 of the 232 
Anglican congregations conformed to 
a government edict during World 
War II that ordered all non-Roman 
Churches to dissolve and merge into 
a Japan United Church. The Nippon 
Seikokwai was specifically recognized 
by the Lambeth Conference of 1930 
as an independent Province of the 
Anglican Communion. It was just a 
little over a year ago that the General 
Synod passed a radical revision of 
the Japanese Prayer Book. (See 
ECnews of May 10, 1953). 


>THE CHURCH OF THE PROVINCE OF 
WEST AFRICA—It took just 200 years 
for this Church, now made up of nine 
dioceses, to become autonomous. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury inaugu- 
rated the new self-governing Church 
in 1951, when there were five mission- 
ary dioceses. Membership is over the 
215,000 figure. 

In East Africa, extra-provincial 
dioceses are under the metropolitical 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. In the Diocese of North 
Africa, the bishop is appointed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, with a 
bishop’s house and diocesan head- 
quarters set up in Tangier. 

According to the official year book 
of the Church of England, there are 
other extra-provincial dioceses, mis- 
sionary Sees under the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. One of these was the Dio- 
cese of Newfoundland, until the sum- 
mer of 1949, when the Archbishop re- 
linquished his jurisdiction and the 
diocese was transferred to the Church 
of England in Canada. 

The others are the Anglican Dio- 
cese in Argentina and eastern South 
America, with the Falkland Islands. 
In this jurisdiction are Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile, 
Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia and the Falk- 
land Islands. 

Bermuda — Including the Bermu- 
das or Somers Islands, with the over- 
sight of the British Colony in the 
Azores. 

Egypt — Jurisdiction, Egypt with 
Cyrenaica. 

The Sudan—Jurisdiction, the poli- 
tical boundaries of the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan and Aden, Abyssinia and 
Eritrea. 

Korea— (Here, the Year Book re- 
counts the difficulties under the stress 
of war, and cites the return from 
Communist prison of Bishop Cooper, 
now back in Korea.) 

Borneo—J urisdiction, the Island of 
Borneo with Labuan and the adjacent 
islands. 

Madagascar — Jurisdiction, the 
Island of Madagascar. 

Mauritius — Jurisdiction, the 
Island of Mauritius and its depend- 
encies, and Seychelles. 

North and Central Europe (Under 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Lon- 
don) — Includes British chaplancies 
in Northern and Central Europe. 

Singapore — Jurisdiction, Singa- 
pore and Malaya, Siam, Java, Suma- 
tra and the surrounding islands, ex- 
cept for the Cocos Islands, trans- 
ferred in 1952 to the jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop of Perth. 


e 
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nion (English Prayer Book). 5 P.M. 
Evening Prayer and Sermon. Offi- 4 
ciant: Bishop of Minnesota. Lessons: _ 
Bishop Coadjutor of Minnesota. Ser-_ 


(Canadian Prayer Book). 4 P.M.: 
Evening Prayer (regular Even Song 
of the Cathedral Church of St. Mark). 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 
primates, archbishops and metropoli- 
tans, the Episcopal bishops, members 


of the Congress committees and the 
speakers will be vested and on the 
platform. For this, the Congress em- 
blem was to be moved from Minneap- 
olis Auditorium to hang as the only 
decoration in the St. Paul Audito- 
rium. This will not be a liturgical 
service, but a missionary rally. 

Daily Morning Prayer services will 
be conducted in an English 1662 
form; Even Song each day will come 
from the American Prayer Book, and 
daily Holy Communion will be cele- 
brated in the liturgy of the various 
national churches. (Canon West and 
Dr. Butler worked on the theory that 
in most instances it would be neces- 
sary only to know the outline of a 
service. Minor variations they deemed 
unimportant. However, where there 
are important verbal variations, such 
as in the Indian liturgy, these have 
been printed in full for the worship- 
ers.) 

The same Collect, Epistle and Gos- 
pel — from the alternative Whitsun- 
day usage on Page 182 of the Ameri- 
can Prayer Book—will be used every 
day, except on the Feast of the Trans- 
figuration of Christ (Aug. 6) and on 
the Eighth Sunday After Trinity 
(Aug. 8). 


SCHEDULE OF SERVICES 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 8 P.M.—Special 
Opening Service, Minneapolis Audi- 
torium. The Bidding: Presiding Bish- 
op Henry Knox Sherrill. The Lesson: 
Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, Bishop of 
Connecticut (chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements for the Con- 
gress). Addresses — Bishop Sherrill 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Geoffrey F. Fisher. Invitation for 
the Offering — Rt. Rev. Stephen E. 
Keeler, Bishop of Minnesota, host dio- 
cese. The Blessing — the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

EAU S DAY AUG o) gl A.M. 
Morning Prayer. 7:30 A.M.: Holy 
Communion (American Prayer 
Book). 5:30 P.M.: Evening Prayer 
(Eve of the Feast of the Transfigura- 
tion). 

FRIDAY, AUG. 6 (The Feast of the 
Transfiguration of Christ), 7:15 
A.M.: Morning Prayer. 7:30 A.M.: 
Holy Communion (Scottish Prayer 
Book). 5:30 P.M.: Evening Prayer. 

SATURDAY, AUG. 7, 7:15 A.M.: Morn- 
ing Prayer. 7:30 A.M.: The Holy 
Eucharist (Proposed Prayer Book, 
authorized for use by the Episcopal 
Synod of the Church of India, Pakis- 
tan, Burma and Ceylon). 5:30 P.M.: 


Evening Prayer. 
SUNDAY, AUG. 8, 7:45 A.M.: Morn- 
ing Prayer. 8 A.M.: Holy Communion 
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Preacher: The Ven. Samuel Kau Yan 
Lee, Archdeacon of Hong Kong and 
Kowloon. 8 P.M.: Mass Meeting of 
Missionary Witness, St. Paul Audito- 
rium. The Bidding: The Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Speakers: Rt. Rev. 
Adelukun W. F. O. Howells, Assistant 
Bishop of Lagos and Provost of 
Christ Church Cathedral; Rt. Rev. 
William J. Gordon, Jr., Bishop of 
Alaska; Rt. Rev. Hiyanirundu Lak- 
dasa Jacob de Mel, Lord Bishop of 
Kurunegala. Invitation for the Offer- 
ing: Rt. Rev. Hamilton H. Kellogg, 


Wide World 
Dr. Stokes: Boston bound 


Bishop Coadjutor of Minnesota. 
Prayers: Most Rev. Walter Foster 
Barfoot, Lord Archbishop of Rupert’s 
Land and Metropolitan, Primate of 
All Canada. Blessing: Most Rev. Mi- 
chael H. Yashiro, Presiding Bishop of 
Nippon Seikokwai (Holy Catholic 
Church in Japan), Bishop of Kobe. 

MONDAY, AUG. 9, 7:15 A.M.: Morn- 
ing Prayer. 7:30 A.M.: Holy Commu- 
nion (Japanese Prayer Book). 5:30 
P.M.: Evening Prayer. 

TUESDAY, AUG. 10, 7:15 A.M.: Morn- 
ing Prayer. 7:30 A.M.: Holy Commu- 
nion (Prayer Book of New Zealand). 
5:30 P.M.: Evening Prayer. 

WEDNESDAY, AUG. 11, 7:15 A.M.: 
Morning Prayer. 7:30 A.M.: Holy 
Communion (West Indian “Interim 
Rite”). 5:30 P.M.: Evening Prayer. 

THURSDAY, AUG. 12, 7:15 A.M.: 
Morning Prayer. 7:30 A.M.: Holy 
Communion (South African Prayer 
Book). 5:30 P.M.: Evening Prayer. 

FRIDAY, AUG. 18, 7:15 A.M.: Morn- 
ing Prayer. 7:30 A.M.: Holy Commu- 


mon: Most Rey. Arthur William Bar-_ 
ton, Archbishop of Dublin, Bishop of 
Glendalough, of Kildare, Primate of 
Ireland, and Metropolitan. Prayers: 
The Presiding Bishop. Blessing: The 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Congress Chairmen 
Cover Story 


A short time ago, plans and prepa-_ 
rations for the Anglican Congress- 
were in the wind-up stage, at a meet- 
ing at General Theological Seminary 
in New York. 

Snapped by a photographer at the 
meeting, and shown on the COVER of - 
this issue, are (left) the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas N. Carruthers, Bishop of 
South Carolina, chairman of the Pro-- 
gram Committee of the Anglican Con- 
gress, and the Rt. Rev. Walter H. 
Gray, Bishop of Connecticut, who 
served as chairman of the Anglican 
Congress Committee on Arrange- 
ments. 

With them at the meeting were the — 
Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, secretary of 
the National Council; the Rev. Powel 
M. Dawley, editor of the Anglican 
Congress Report; Bishop Lauriston — 
L. Seaife, chairman of the solicita- 
tions subcommittee; Robert T. Mc- 
Cracken, committee member; John W. 
Gregg, co-chairman of the Minnesota 
Committee, and the Rev. Richard El- 
ting III, assistant to the chairman. 


Bay State Election 

Pending necessary consents, the 
Rev. Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., 
49-year-old rector of Park Avenue’s 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, has ac- 
cepted election as Bishop Coadjutor 
of Massachusetts. 

The New Yorker deliberated for 
more than two weeks before making 
a decision. 

“Drafted” by a floor nomination 
after he declined selection by the dio- 
cese’s nominating committee, the 
Manhattan clergyman polled 85 lay 
and 172 clergy votes on the fifth 
ballot. 

Runner-up was the Rev. Gardiner 
M. Day, rector of Christ Church, 
Cambridge, who led on the first four 
ballots. 

Described as a “middle-of-the- 
roader,” whose churchmanship is said 
to fall somewhere between the “low” 
of Dr. Day and the “high” of another 
nominee, the Rev. S. Whitney Hale, 
rector of the Church of the Advent, 
Boston, the Rev. Dr. Stokes was nom- 
inated by the Rev. John Crocker, 
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Groton School rector, who pointed out 
that it was an “advantage for the new 
bishop to come from outside the 
diocese.” 

In accepting, Dr. Stokes, who had 
declared himself reluctant to leave 
New York and St. Bartholomew’s, 
will succeed retiring Suffragan Bish- 
op Raymond A. Heron and will be- 
come the first coadjutor in Massachu- 
sett’s history. 

He will serve as an assistant to the 
Bay State’s present diocesan, the Rt. 
Rev. Norman B. Nash, and will suc- 
ceed him upon his retirement in two 
years. 

A native of New Haven, Conn., and 
son of a clergyman—the Rev. Dr. An- 
+ son Phelps Stokes, Sr.—the New 
+ York clergyman attended St. Paul’s 
' School, Concord, N. H.; Corpus Chris- 
ti College, Cambridge University; 
and Yale University, from which he 
received a B.A. in 1927. 

He attended the Yale Divinity 
© School and was graduated with a B.D. 
1 from Episcopal Theological School in 
1932; ordained a deacon in May of 
that year and a priest the following 
March. He served in St. Mark’s 
Church, Shreveport, La.; Trinity, 
Columbus, Ohio, and St. Andrew’s 
\ Cathedral, Honolulu, before coming 
» to St. Bartholomew’s in 1950. 

He spent a year traveling, 1929-30, 
and visited Russia, China, Japan, In- 
dia and Palestine. 

He is married to the former Hope 
Proctor. They have a daughter, Hope 
Carol, aged eight. 

Massachusetts’ coadjutor election 
was held June 29 at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Boston. 


New Dallas Suffragan 


For the third time in a decade, 
Dallas, the second fastest growing 
1} diocese in the Episcopal Church, ele- 
* vated a priest to the episcopate. 

He is 39-year-old John Joseph 

Meakin Harte, former dean of St. 
} Paul’s Cathedral, Erie, Pa., and re- 
» cently elected Suffragan Bishop of 
- the mid-Texan jurisdiction. 
j Bishop Harte was consecrated by 
’ his predecessor in the Dallas suf- 
fraganship, the Rt. Rev. G. Francis 
Burrill, Bishop of Chicago, who, with 
] Dallas’ diocesan, the Rt. Rev. C. Av- 
+ ery Mason, were the other two 
) bishops consecrated there within the 
last 10 years. 

Bishop Mason, however, was un- 
able to attend due to illness. 

Others taking part were Bishops 
Quin of Texas and Powell of Okla- 
homa, co-consecrators; Kellogg of 

‘Minnesota and Crittenden of Erie, 
presenting bishops; Jones of Louis- 
iana, Epistler and Mallett of North- 
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ern Indiana, Gospeler; Jones of West 
Texas, litanist, and Hines of Texas, 
who read the testimonial of consents. 

The Very Rev. Lawrence Rose, 
dean of New York’s General Theo- 
logical Seminary, Bishop Harte’s 
alma mater, preached the consecra- 
tion sermon. 

More than 500 filled St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral for the service, held June 
29. It was later broadcast and tele- 
cast over local stations. 

The new bishop, who was scheduled 
to get off to a quick start by con- 
firming a class of candidates at St. 


Portrait by Shahian 
Suffragan Bishop Harte 


David’s, Denton, the following day, 
is a native of Springfield, Ohio, and 
a graduate of Washington and Jef- 
ferson College. 

He was ordained to the diaconate 
in April, 1939, and to the priesthood 
the following December, serving 
churches in Oklahoma, New York 
and Texas before becoming associate 
dean of St. Paul’s in 1951. He has 
written widely about the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

Concerned principally with the dio- 
cese’s missionary field, Bishop Harte 
will also aid his superior with an 
ever-increasing load of episcopal 
duties. 

The new suffragan is married and 
the father of three children. 


Protest Houston Change 
Meeting in the parish house of St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral in the see city, 
the executive council of the Diocese 
of Dallas has passed a resolution 
criticizing the action of Presiding 


Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill in 
changing the 1955 General Conven- 
tion site. 

“Be it resolved,” the council mem- 
bers stated, “that we, the Diocese of 
Dallas, in great concern for the whole 
Church, protest the decision to re- 
move the General Convention meet- 
ing for 1955 from Houston, Texas; 
and do prayerfully and sincerely re- 
quest the Presiding Bishop to con- 
sider rescinding his decision.” 

The resolution was presented by 
the Rev. James Joseph, chairman of 
the council’s Department of Evan- 
gelism and rector of St. John’s 
Church, Corsicana. Fr. Joseph later 
moved that a copy of the resolution 
be sent to each diocese in the Amer- 
ican Church. The motion was adopted. 


Not ‘Off-Shoot’ Church 


In the opinion of the Bishop of 
London, the Anglican Congress will 
help the Anglican Communion to 
know something more about itself 
and to see the Episcopal Church at 
work in this country. 

The Rt. Rev. and Rt. Hon. John 
W. C. Wand feels that “it (the 
Anglican Communion) can learn a 
good deal from the methods of church 
organization and parochial adminis- 
tration that have developed in the 
U. S. A.” He also hopes that the 
Congress will “be of some benefit to 
the Church in the U. S., because it 
will enable the American people to 
see that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this country is not just an 
off-shoot of the Church in Britain, 
but is a member of a world-wide asso- 
ciation of churches with the same 
ministry, the same method of wor- 
ship, the same general standards of 
church life and the same Catholic 
heritage.” 

Preaching at two New York 
churches prior to heading for the 
Anglican Congress, Bishop Wand told 
ECnews: 

“Christianity is a many-sided re- 
ligion, and Anglicanism, more than 
most sides of Christianity, tries to 
recognize the fact. The difficulty, of 
course, is always to maintain the 
adequate balance between different 
sides of the truth, and from time to 
time we have made efforts to see that 
one or the other side should not be 
lost to sight. As between the distinc- 
tive historical and modern presenta- 
tions, the Congress at Chicago (Cath- 
olic Congress, Aug. 1-3), is intended 
to emphasize the historical.” He was 
to speak at both the Minneapolis and 
Chicago meetings, and attend the 
Second Assembly of the World Coun- 
eil of Churches in Evanston, III. 


1 


. 
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Local ‘Participation’ 


As the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches opens in 
Evanston, Ill., with a worship service 
on Sunday, Aug. 15, churches in cities 
and villages of every continent will 
join in the service by using the same 
hymns, scripture and prayers at the 
same hour in the different time zones. 
The World Council is a fellowship of 
161 member churches in 48 countries. 

The Ecumenical Press Service re- 
ports that executive heads of nearly 
all U. S. A. member churches have ap- 
proved the plan of local church “par- 
ticipation,” and the order of service 
for Evanston, on the campus of 
Northwestern University, has been 
sent to local clergymen. 

At the 11 A.M. Evanston service 
(see RADIO-TV), the processional hymn 
will be “A Mighty Fortress is Our 
God.” Other hymns will be “In Christ 
There is No East Nor West,” “Jesus 
Shall Reign Where E’er the Sun” 
and ‘Come Thou Long-Expected 
Jesus.” It is expected that many 
World Council member churches will 
be including in their service the new 
hymn “Hope of the World, Thou 
Christ of Great Compassion,’ com- 
posed by Georgia Harkness, and chos- 
en by the Hymn Society of America 
from about 500 submitted in a search 
for new ecumenical hymns to honor 
the Assembly. 

Dr. James W. Kennedy is in charge 
of radio-Ty arrangements for the 
Assembly. In addition to programs 
scheduled by the national networks, 
numerous programs are being ar- 
ranged on the local level, including 
those originating with the Chicago 
Radio-Tv Committee for the As- 
sembly. 


Radio Program Review 
CBS—via WCCO Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
Wednesday, Aug. 11: Address by Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury at luncheon of Min- 

neapolis Branch, English Speaking Union. 

(See local papers for times of CBS net- 

work.) 

The Archbishop will be introduced 
at the luncheon—held in connection 
with the Anglican Congress — by 
Bishop Stephen EH. Keeler of Minne- 
sota. The event will be attended by 
bishops, priests and laymen repre- 
senting the 14 Churches of the An- 
glican Communion. 


Television 

Opening service, Aug. 15, of Second As- 
sembly, World Council of Churches, 11 
A.M., E.D.T., over CBS Television network, 
from the First Methodist Church, Evanston, 


A 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


“Jesus Christ, the Only Hope of the World” 


§ bane August the World Coun- 
cil of Churches will hold its 
second Assembly at Evanston, IIl. 
Its general theme is the above 
topic. It is to be feared that it 
will not be generally interpreted 
in America in such a way as to 
illumine, rather than detract 
from the impressive growth of 
the ecumenical movement 
throughout the 
world. That move- 
ment has had the 
very true conviction 
that the only way to 
draw the churches 
together, was to 
make all of them 
more aware of the 
validity of the Bibli- 
cal message of salva- 
tion and thus elimi- 
nate the “heresies” 
and parochial inter- 
ests which tend to di- 
vide the churches. 
The commission 
on the central theme 
of the Assembly has made a good 
report in which it validates the 
theme, “Jesus Christ the Only 
Hope of the World,” as indeed a 
genuine part of the Gospel mes- 
sage; and proves that this mes- 
sage is a helpful corrective 
against all kinds of secularizing 
tendencies in the churches which 
center on other hopes, for peace 
or for security; or even for na- 
tional victory, and perhaps upon 
the more ultimate hope that his- 
story itself will give the victory 
to righteousness over all unright- 
eousness. The Gospel message, 
emphasized at Evanston calls at- 
tention to the daring uniqueness 
of the New Testament hope. It 
assumes that human history will 
be ambiguous to the end, that evil 
and good will both grow, that we 
will therefore face more, rather 
than less perplexities as history 
continues, but that we need not 
despair, because we have the hope 
that the God whom we know in 
Christ is the sovereign over the 
whole drama of human history 


and that He will triumph in the 
end, no matter what the course of 
history may be. 

The only difficulty with placing 
this hope into the center of the 
Christian message is that it is 
strictly derivative from our faith, 
as incidentally all hopes are. 
Without the faith, the hope will 
seem very speculative. The Chris- 
tian believes that 
there is a higher 
context than the ob- 
vious coherences of 
the world in which 
His life has mean- 
ing. The witness to 
this faith are all the 
experiences of judg- 
ment and forgive- 
ness in which the be- 
liever feels himself 
in contact with the 
“true” god rather 
than idols of his im- 
agination. These tes- 
timonies carry the 
Christian faith and 
make it vital. Beside them, or 
rather without them, the Chris- 
tian hope of the end of the drama 
of history by the final victory of 
One, whom we first knew as a 
suffering Christ, will seem very 
speculative. It may be questioned 
therefore whether our hope, 
rather than our faith, is the best 
way of presenting our message to 
the world, still steeped in un- 
belief. 

The European churches un- 
doubtedly thought it worthwhile 
to challenge, what they regarded 
a defect in Anglo-Saxon Chris- 
tianity. It seemed too much “at 
home” in the world because it was 
in a political situation of great 
security and prestige, compared 
to the rest of the world. It may be 
that we, in the English-speaking 
world, are too complacent religi- 
ously and morally; but it may. be 
questioned whether Christian 
eschatology, though truly Bibli- 
cal, is the best instrument for 
convicting complacent nations of 
their sins. 
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Tornado-Hit Church Never 
Missed A Sunday Service 


A Worcester, Mass., congregation 
won the admiration of the whole coun- 
try last year when it treated a dev- 
astating tornado as though it were 


| just another daily event. 


St. Michael’s On-the-Heights was 
badly damaged during the sudden 
storm and a third of the 300-family 
congregation lost their homes. A few 


days later, however, the church was 
filled to more than capacity with 


people giving thanks for what they 


) had and not bemoaning their losses. 


Typical of this unbeatable spirit 
was a sign put up at that time in the 


_ improvised Sunday School classroom: 


“Let’s Keep This Place Clean, Not 
Like a Tornado Hit It.” 
Keeping the place clean, said the 


_ Rey. Robert Throop, rector, is exactly 
what the people have been doing all 


_ year while the new church was going 


up. 
The old one was so badly damaged 


/ that it had to be tied together and 


though services were held there con- 
tinuously without a break it was not 
suitable as a permanent place of wor- 
ship. It is being reconstructed into 


1 classrooms, choir rooms, offices, study, 


etc., with partitions going where the 


j tie rods are. 


It was a job keeping the services 
going, Mr. Throop said, with work- 
men busy all the time getting ready 
for moving into the new church. 

In little less than a year after the 
tornado struck, the new St. Michael’s 
was opened and dedicated by Bishop 


j W. Appleton Lawrence of Western 
) Massachusetts. 


Even though the church had been 


heavily insured, the congregation still 
needed funds for the new building and 
repairs to the old one. About $130,000 
was the goal and they’ve almost 
reached it, thanks to the widespread 
help they’ve received. 

People all over the country have 
sent in contributions, both individ- 
ually and in groups, representing sev- 
eral denominations. A number of St. 
Michael’s churches sent in donations, 
National Council sent $5,000 and the 
Diocese of Western Massachusetts 
contributed the same amount. Also the 
local Council of Churches raised $36,- 
000 each for St. Michael’s and the 
other church badly damaged during 
the tornado. 

A $45,000 deficit remained and it 
was incorporated into the parish bud- 
get for the next three years with one- 
third of it already in. 

How do the people like their new 
church? 

“The children and young people love 
it,” Mr. Throop said, but he confessed 
that the older members of the parish 
object a bit to the functional design 
because it just “doesn’t look like a 
church.” Their rector feels that they’ll 
like it better when they get used to it. 


Not a Hangwoman, Please 


Ringing bells and growing bananas 
would seem to be unusual occupations 
for anyone, much less a youthful 72- 
year-old grandmother. 

Mrs. Florence Collbran Farrant, 
until recently bellringer from St. 
Martin’s Church, N. Y., is currently 
visiting her native England. In Sep- 
tember she plans to sail from there 
on a Danish freighter for the Virgin 
Islands where she’s building a new 
home and planning to grow bananas. 

But as she got aboard ship for her 
trip to the British Isles carrying a 
rope, fellow passengers asked if she 


were a hangwoman. She explained 
that she was just going home to ring 
bells at her old church as well as at 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

Mrs. Farrant’s bellringing days 
date back at least to 1911 when she 
rang the bells at the coronation of 
King George V and Queen Mary in 
England. The rope she carried was the 
one she used for that memorable oc- - 
casion. 

Since that time she has rung bells 
at the deaths, accessions, marriages 
and coronations of British royalty. 
Last year she participated in a broad- 
cast from St. Martin’s Church, whose 
bells were included in a world-wide 
hookup honoring Queen Elizabeth’s 
coronation. 

The same evening, Mrs. Farrant 
portrayed herself, a village school- 
teacher, in the coronation religious 
drama, “Tapestry of the Rose,” pre- 
sented in St. Martin’s chancel. 

Before coming’ to live with her 
daughter in the United States in 1946, 
Mrs. Farrant had been a schoolteacher 
at Upper Dicker, England, for 31 
years, organist of Hailsham Church 
from 1914-1945, and a bellringer there 
from 1911-1946. Every night at 8 
o’clock she would ring a curfew from 
the church tower calling the towns- 
people to bed. 


Joined Together 


Bishop Norman B. Nash of Massa- 
chusetts, and the Ven. Arthur O. 
Phinney, Archdeacon of Lowell, have 
given full support to the merger of 
two Massachusetts churches. 

The merger of the Church of Our 
Saviour, Cliftondale, with St. John’s 
Church, Saugus, was completed early 
last month after a survey of the 
area showed that 35 families at- 
tended the former church while 310 
attended St. John’s. 


ae 


| A “before and after” story—St. Michael’s rallied quickly and without self-pity to build a new church 
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Finch Brothers Wardens 
Of 2 Large N.Y. Churches 


When the resolution establishing 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
City, was made in 1835 in the parlor 
of John Ridley, one of its founders 

‘and original vestrymen, he little 
dreamed that two of his great-grand- 
children (brothers) would one day 
hold simultaneously the offices of sen- 
ior warden at St. Bartholomew’s and 
at another of Manhattan’s largest 
Episcopal churches, St. James’. But, 
such is the case. 

Judge Edward Ridley Finch is sen- 
ior warden at St. Bartholomew’s. 
Henry L. Finch, his younger brother, 
is senior warden at St. James’. 

Edward, elected junior warden at 
St. Bartholomew’s in 1928 and senior 
warden in 1940, has had a distin- 
guished career in politics and juris- 
prudence. A former New York assem- 
blyman, he also served nearly 30 years 
as a justice in the State Supreme 
Court and as a judge in the Court of 
Appeals. He resigned his judgeship 
in 1943 and is now’2 member of the 
Manhattan law firm, Finch and 
Schaefier. 

In service to the Church, Judge 
Finch was for many years a vestry- 
man and superintendent of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Sunday School. He was a 
deputy to General Convention at At- 
lantic City in 1934. He is now a trus- 
tee of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine and a perennial delegate to the 
Diocesan Convention. 

His brother, Henry, an investment 


Blackstone 


Judge Edward R. Finch 


14 


banker with the firm of Finch, Wilson 
and Company since 1922, first became 
a vestryman at St. James’ in 1929. He 
was elected a junior warden in 1947 
and senior warden in 1951. He is a 
trustee of the Corporation for Relief 
of Widows and Children of Clergy- 
men of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the State of New York and 
vice-president and a member of the 
managing board of the Hospital for 
Ruptured and Crippled. He, too, is 
consistently a delegate to the Dio- 
cesan Convention. 

Besides their unique parallels as 
senior wardens and convention dele- 
gates, both brothers are also past 
presidents of the St. Nicholas Society 
of New York, both are members of the 
Church Club, and each has a son in 
partnership with him in business. 

Serving the Church has been a fam- 
ily tradition for generations. Two 
daughters of John Ridley—Mrs. Ru- 
fus E. Crane, the Finches’ grand- 
mother, and Mrs. Moses Chamberlain, 
their great aunt—were prominent in 
affairs of the two churches, Mrs. 
Crane at St. James’ (and at Holy 
Trinity Church before it merged with 
St. James’); Mrs. Chamberlain at St. 
Bartholomew’s. (Holy Trinity, later 
relocated as a mission of St. James’, 
is now a parish on its own again.) 

The boys’ father, Edward L. Finch, 
was senior warden at Grace Church, 
Plainfield, N. J. Another of his six 
children, Norman, who works with 
brother Henry at Finch, Wilson and 
Company, is a former vestryman of 
the Plainfield church, which he still 
attends. 


One Vigorous, One Modest 

Keeping things consistent, Henry 
Finch married the daughter of Ste- 
phen Baker, who preceded him, skip 
one, as senior warden at St. James’. 
Baker was instrumental in calling the 
present Bishop of New York, the Rt. 
Rev. Horace Donegan, from a pastor- 
ate in Baltimore to rectorship at St. 
James’. 

The younger generation shows 
signs of carrying on tradition. Ed- 
ward R. Finch, Jr., son and partner 
of Judge Finch, is a junior vestryman 
at St. Bartholomew’s, a trustee of St. 
Hilda’s School, a member of the 
Church Club of New York, and holds 
numerous offices in philanthropic and 
civic organizations. Stephen Baker 
Finch, oldest of Henry’s four sons and 
a partner in Finch, Wilson and Com- 
pany, is head usher at Trinity 
Church, Hewlett, Long Island. 

What are the two senior warden 
brothers like? Judge Finch is vigor- 
ous, outspoken, a white-haired veter- 
an of the bench who believes Ameri- 
cans ought to go more often to church 
and to town meetings. He blames high 


Volpe 


Henry L. Finch 


juvenile delinquency rates on parents 
whose own pleasure is of more inter- 
est to them than their children’s 
upbringing. 

Henry, quietly modest and friend- 
ly, believes in dealing with others in 
business life on a “love thy neighbor” 
basis. He has often been a companion 
of Bishop Donegan on trout fishing 
and horseback riding excursions. 


Cooperative Effort 


How a group of Christian laymen 
can act to help an absent member 
when disaster strikes was graphically 
depicted recently at Sewanee’s Wood- 
land Apartments. 

One midnight, Scott Bennett, who 
will enter St. Luke’s seminary next 
year, arose to answer the crying of 
his young son and smelled smoke. It 
was coming from the apartment of a 
theologian, James L. Postel, and his 
wife, who were then vacationing in 
Davenport, Ia. 

Bennett’s cries awakened other 
residents of the 10-building student 
family housing unit, who fought side 
by side with firemen to save the young 
couple’s belongings. Quick thinking 
Warren Starret of Pittsburgh braved 
flames to close the door of the Postels’ 
library, saving their valuable book 
collection from smoke and water dam- 
age. 

Next day theologians and their 
wives worked furiously washing, 
cleaning and repairing clothing and 
equipment and moving the absent 
couple into new quarters. 

When the Postels returned, they 
found a new apartment awaiting 
them, clean and livable, with most of 
their possessions intact. 
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EDUCATION 


Chaplain’s Home Busy Spot 


4 For Students in Houston 


Not long ago a tall young man came 


| bounding into the home of the Rev. 
‘| John W. Fritts across the street from 
the University of Houston campus. 


And in one breath, he demanded to 
know (1) “How could a merciful God 
let His Son die on the cross,” and (2) 
“What did He mean when He said 
‘My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken men?’ ”’ 

Well, it took Chaplain Fritts a few 
minutes to unravel that little bit of 
theological homespun, as it has many 
another minister, but when he had 
finished the student went away satis- 
fied and even more strongly anchored 
in his faith. 

Such impromptu occurrences are 
more or less a matter of routine in the 
Fritts household, where students pop 
in and out all day and where Mr. 
Fritts holds sway as Episcopal chap- 
lain for students at the Rice Institute 
and the University of Houston. 

A typical day will find anywhere 
from a dozen to 20 of the students 
scattered about the premises, having 
a picnic in the backyard, playing 
bridge on the back porch, watching 
television, studying or just plain 
loafing. 

Inevitably, however, they wind up 
in some sort of a theological discus- 
sion about practical applications of 
Christian principles in everyday life. 

The chaplain acts as referee and 
final authority in matters of dispute. 
His wife is hostess to the students. 

Mr. Fritts’ activities are not lim- 
ited to the Canterbury Club building 
—his home, too—however. His main 
purpose, as he sees it, is to point out 
the relevance of God. 

He may show up any time in the 
university’s Cougar Den, at the Rice 
Owl Roost, the Fondren Library or a 
student’s dormitory. 

His day-by-day ministry consists 
mostly of “counseling, counseling and 
counseling,” but the chaplain and his 
students also hold regular communion 
services, meet for a coffee hour and 
open discussions and plan various 
recreational activities. 

There are about 900 Episcopal- 
preference students at the two Hous- 
ton schools and the Mr. Fritts is one 
of their two full-time chaplains. The 
other man is a Methodist. 

His role might be described as that 
of a spiritual welder who brings into 
the proper focus of cooperation and 
understanding the intellectual empha- 
‘sis of a university campus and the 
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spiritual emphasis of a church group. 

Of medium height, John Fritts is a 
somewhat restless man by nature, an 
energetic reader of many books and 
a person who can apparently discuss 
any phase of modern-day life, wheth- 
er it be scientific or religious. 

He lacks one semester of work, hav- 
ing a chemical engineer’s degree, and 
already holds two others, one a bache- 
lor of arts and sciences degree, the 
other from the Virginia Theological 
Seminary. 

The chaplain was an agnostic once, 
before he was led into the church by 


Chaplain Fritts and Students 


his wife and began doing some pri- 
vate investigation of his own about 
the matters of religion. 

Religiously speaking, he “came 
home” the day he was baptized with 
his young son. 

Stashed away somewhere among 
the chaplain’s possessions is a Bronze 
Star he won for helping clean up 14 
machine gun nests in the Battle of 
Saint Lo (France) during World 
War II. 

He can tell you, too, about the Nor- 
mandy invasion and the Battle of the 
Bulge in Germany. He is still the divi- 
sion artillery chaplain for the 49th 
Armored Division of the Texas Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr. Fritts 
sometimes about what he calls ‘‘the 
increasing compartmentalization of 
life.” He believes that when great 
universities first came into being they 
were universities because they were 
built around a strong Christian faith. 
That concept, he says, now appears to 
have generally been lost. 

In his own way, Chaplain Fritts is 
trying to bring about the reintegra- 


is a little disturbed _ 


tion of man under God and do his own 
“little bit to try and get the old world 
back on an even keel again.” The stu- 
dents he counsels today will be the 
world’s leaders tomorrow. 

JACK HARWELL 


New Headmaster 


The Rev. Charles A. Parmiter, Jr., 
for the past four years head of Iolani 
School, Honolulu, largest day school 
in the Episcopal Church, will become 
headmaster of St. Matthew’s Parish 
School, Pacific Palisades, Calif, Au- 
gust 15. 

The 43-year-old clergyman, who en- 
tered the ministry after 11 years in 
public school work in Massachusetts, 
was a former master of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., and former 
rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Framingham, Mass. 

Son of an Episcopal minister, he 
graduated from Harvard in 1932, 
received an M.A. from Clark Univer- 
sity in 1936, and a B.D. from Epis- 
copal Theological School in 1947. 


Columbia Appointee 


The Rev. Howard A. Johnson of St. 
Augustine’s College staff, Canter- 
bury, England, has been appointed 
an adjunct (attending) professor in 
the Department of Religion at Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. 

Announcement of his appointment 
was made by the Rev. John M. 
Krumm, Columbia’s chaplain as well 
as executive officer of the department. 

Mr. Johnson will teach a course on 
the religious thought of Soren Kier- 
kegaard in the spring semester of 
1955. 

A graduate of the University of 
California at Los Angeles and Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, Alex- 
andria, Mr. Johnson has done gradu- 
ate study at Princeton University, 
and from 1946 to 1948 studied philos- 
ophy and theology at the University 
of Copenhagen (Denmark), where he 
was the first American to be admitted 
as a candidate for the doctorate. 

The Columbia appointee has served 
parishes in Southern California and 
Washington, D. C., where his assign- 
ment also included lecturing on the 
faculty of Virginia Theological Sem- 
inary at Alexandria. 

His Kierkegaard lectures in Japan 
to 22 universities, colleges and sem- 
inaries (Christian, Shinto, Buddhist 
and secular) have just been published 
in book form in Japanese. 

St. Augustine’s, where Mr. John- 
son has been serving under appoint- 
ment of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York and the Bishop of 
London, is the central college of the 
Anglican communion. 
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YOUTH 


5 California Scouts Earn 


‘God and Country”? Awards 


Five Boy Scouts of the Alameda 
(Calif.) Council were presented “God 
and Country” awards by their rector, 
the Rev. Richard Millard of Christ 
Church, in recognition of service to 
Church and Scouting. 

Honored were John Parks, Troop 
6; Thomas Henderson, Troop 19; Mi- 
chael Dougherty, Troop 1015; Bruce 
Packer, Troop 1015, and John Stan- 
ley, Troop 17. 

Here’s what the boys had to do (ac- 
cording to Christ Church qualifica- 
tions) to merit the high awards: Per- 
form 150 hours of church service 
work in three stages of advancement, 
including 100% attendance record on 
Sundays; attend 10 weeks of Con- 
firmation classes; become a confirmed 
member of Christ Church; attend 
acolyte classes for two months; serve 
at the Altar and read a Bible lesson at 
one of the regular services. At the 
same time, of course, they had to pass 
the standard requirements of the Boy 
Scouts. 


Hittin’ the Trail 


Ever ride in a “real” covered 
wagon? Not many neople do, much 
less children. 

Out in Tunica, Miss., the rector of 
Epiphany Church, the Rev. Warwick 
Aiken, Jr., thought it would be fun 
for the children attending the 
church’s Daily Vacation Bible School, 
and built a miniature covered wagon 
roller-coaster. 


The two cars, representing a Cov- 
ered wagon drawn by a pair of oxen, 
carried the children of all denomina- 
tions down a track ninety feet long, 
which was set up in the front yard of 
the church. 

The theme, “Pioneering with 
Christ,” was carried throughout in 
the lessons themselves with each class 
studying an appropriate presentation 
of travel along the “Trail, of Life” 
with Christ as a Guide, aad Heaven 
the goal at the end of life’s trail. 

Mrs. Aiken, who taught the Jun- 
iors, said that the handwork was also 
in keeping with the theme, and the 
children took part in making covered- 
wagon keyboards, pioneer hats and 
candles. 

The fascination of the attractive 
covered wagon brought the young- 
sters genuine pleasure, and at the 
same time enabled the directors and 
teachers of the Bible School to more 
effectively “pioneer” Christ into the 
lives of the children. 


Evanston Consultant 


“The reason I am in this vocation 
is that the Church has a real place in 
the universities. Christianity’s great- 
est challenge now is in the intellectual 
leadership of the world.” 

Such a purposeful declaration or- 
dinarily might be surprising when 
coming from a petite young woman 
with pleasant brown eyes and some 
attractive freckles on her nose. But 
it’s not surprising coming from Re- 
becca Ann Ely of New York City, who 
said it and who fits that description 
nicely. 

An active Christian student leader 
who has chosen a career as college 


Modern ‘pioneers’ waiting their turn to roller coast along 
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worker for the Church, Becky Ely is © 
one of two Episcopalian young people — 
elected to serve as youth consultants — 
at the Second Assembly of the World — 
Council of Churches at Evanston, IIl., 
Aug. 15-31 (see Page 11). The other 
is Roderick French, outstanding 
Church youth leader from Gambier, 
Ohio. 

In India 3 Months 

Becky has just completed studies in 
systematic theology at New York’s 
Union Theological Seminary and aft- 
er attending the Evanston Assembly 
will begin working with the chaplain 
at Brown University and Pembroke 
College in Providence, R. I. 

She was one of 10 Americans in- 
vited to participate last year in a sem- 
inar in India sponsored by the World 
University Service, an organization 
originating after World War I to do 
relief work at universities. 

The seminar took the former 
Washington, D. C., girl to India for 
three months. At Maharajah College, 
Mysore, she studied the human im- 
plications of development planning, 
then travelled up the east coast into 
the northern provinces, seeing major 
universities and development proj- 
ects, both Indian-managed and Point 
Four. 


No Voting Power 

Her ability has been recognized to 
the extent that she now is a member 
of the Department of Campus Chris- 
tian Life of the National Council of 
Churches, helping to coordinate ef- 
forts of Church student movements 
and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation movements on campuses. 

What will Becky do at Evanston? 

As one of 18 Americans among the 
100 youth consultants from all over 
the world, who were chosen on the 
recommendation of their churches 
and the ecumenical youth body in 
their country, she will enjoy the same 
privileges as 150 adult consultants. 

The youth consultants will attend 
Assembly sessions and participate in 
the study groups, but they will not 
have the voting power. They will rep- 
resent the thought of young people 
of their countries on the world and 
the Church, and after the Assembly 
will communicate to others what hap- 
pened in Evanston. 

“T am really responsible to report 
to the young people of the Episcopal 
Church and those who are in the 
YWCA student movement,” said the 
girl whose biggest thrill at the meet- 
ing will be to sit in on discussions 
with world celebrities. 

The person she’d like most to meet? 
Alan Paton, author of Cry, the Be- 
loved Country, expected as a delegate 
from South Africa. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Honduras Bishop Reviews 
Status of Church in Area 


There are no Episcopal churches in 
Guatemala, scene of the recent politi- 
cal uprising and armed conflict, but 
a report from that Central America 
area on the status of the Anglican 
Communion churches seemed called 
for. The British Bishop of Honduras, 


if upon request, graciously wired this 


magazine a brief roundup of the 
Church’s status. 

From the Rt. Rev. Gerald Henry 
Brooks, whose jurisdiction covers 
British Honduras, Republic of Hon- 
duras, El Salvador and Guatemala, 
came this report: 

“Tn Belize, British Honduras, is the 
Cathedral and Church of St. Mary. 
Throughout the colony, churches and 
schools in the Republic of Honduras 
there are three churches served by 
two priests on the north coast and 
regular visits are made to other towns 
such as Tegucigalpa, Lalima, San 
Pedrosula. 

“Regular visits are made by the 
bishop or priest from Belize to San 
Salvador, where services are held in 
the British Legation or American 
School in Guatemala. There is one 
Anglican church—built by the United 
Fruit Company—at Bananera, and 
regular visits are made by bishop or 
priest from Belize to Barrios Bana- 
nera, Quirigua Hospital and Guate- 
mala City, where services are held in 
the British Legation. 

Union Church Satisfies 

“The bulk of the population in the 
Republics are Roman Catholic, but 
bishop and clergy from Belize try to 
contact and minister to all Anglicans 
and Episcopalians in these countries. 
In the past, an Anglican priest has 
resided in Guatemala City, but owing 
to unsettled conditions Anglican and 
Episcopalian members do not feel able 
to pledge themselves to give sufficient 
money for building a church or guar- 
anteeing priests a stipend, which 
cannot be paid by the diocese from 
Belize, owing to the currency regula- 
tions. 

“A Jarge and beautiful Union 
Church in Guatemala City seems to 
satisfy many Anglicans, Episcopa- 
lians and people of other denomina- 
tions, thus preventing them giving 
the Anglican Church their whole- 
hearted support. The Gospel is 
preached and the sacraments admin- 
istered regularly, though not as often 
as I would wish, owing to shortage of 
clergy and lack of money for expen- 
sive air travel. There are definite An- 
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glican and Episcopalian congrega- 
tions kept together by lay readers, 
and services help wherever and when- 
ever possible. These congregations 
consist of English and American dip- 
lomats, businessmen and white and 
colored employees of the United 
Fruit Company.” 


Bishop on Tour 


Touring Europe, Bishop James P. 
DeWolfe of Long Island visited head- 
quarters of the Seventh Army at 
Stuttgart, Germany, where he cele- 
brated Holy Communion and held a 
conference for all Episcopal chaplains 
stationed in Germany. His host was 
Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Kenneth M. Sow- 
ers, deputy chaplain of the Seventh 
Army. 


Chaplain and Bishop at Stuttgart 


At confirmation services, received 
into the Church was Col. Albert S. 
Britt, Deputy Chief of Staff, Head- 
quarters, Seventh Army. Acolytes 
were Cadet Sydney Britt of West 
Point and William Britt, the colonel’s 
sons. Chaplain Sowers, who assisted 
Bishop DeWolfe, had trained the two 
young men as acolytes while both the 
chaplain and Colonel Britt and family 
were stationed at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 


Going Upstairs to Church 
The Anglican congregation at New 
Farm, near Brisbane, Australia, is 
temporarily worshipping in a “church 
in the sky.” 
The parish’s 75-ton wooden church 


building was moved bodily from its 
original site to an adjoining lot and 
jacked up on high stilts. Later it will 
be lowered onto brick walls, rein- 
forced with steel girders, now being 
built under it and become the second 
story of a spanking new youth activ- 
ities building. 

When this structure is completed, 
work will begin on a new church on 
the old site. 

Meanwhile, staircases heading 
from the ground to the old structure 
in its elevated position permit the 
congregation to continue holding 
services in it. 


An ‘Ecumenical’ Act 


A donation made by Queen Eliza- 
beth to the restoration fund of St. 
George’s Cathedral, Southwark, 
marked the first time since the Re- 
formation that an English monarch 
has subscribed to a Roman Catholic 
Church, according to Religious News 
Service. 

The Queen’s husband, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, also donated to the $300,- 
000 fund for the cathedral which was 
destroyed during bombing of London. 

Work to restore the building began 
last year and is expected to be fin- 
ished in 1958. The British govern- 
mental War Damage Commission has 
awarded Southwark diocesan officials 
nearly three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars for the reconstruction. 


Rights Of The Laity 


A British author has urged the 
Modern Churchmen’s Union, a liberal 
Anglican group, to draft a parlia- 
mentary bill which would ‘clarify 
the obscurity” of the present law re- 
garding Church marriage of divorced 
persons. 

Sir Alan P. Herbert said in London 
that he would be glad to introduce 
such a draft bill in parliament and 
suggested three provisions. They are: 
>that no clergyman be obliged to 
marry any persons whose marriage 
had been dissolved or voided under 
the 1937 Act’s nullity clause. 
>that no clergyman suffer any pen- 
alty or censure for marrying a person 
who had obtained a divorce. 
>that if any clergyman refused to 
marry a successful petitioner for di- 
vorce, he should permit the marriage 
to be performed in his church by “a 
willing clergyman.” 

The British legislator urged that 
the preamble to the suggested draft 
bill stress that “the rights of the laity, 
rather than the clergy, are para- 
mount.” 
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EDITORIALS 
Harmony And A Sour Note 


HE Church is the Body of Christ. Fragmentation 
of the Body is one great sin of Christendom, 
always obscuring and weakening our witness to 
Christ before the world. To men of good will, our 
unhappy divisions are intolerable, for they know well 
the will of Jesus Christ that there shall be one fold 
and one Shepherd. They rejoice at all signs that the 
four hundred year process of disunion is ending, and 
that by the Holy Spirit the sundered parts of the 
Body of Christ are beginning to draw together 
humbly and penitently, even though organic unity 
of all the parts may still be far, far away. © 

The Ecumenical Movement is growing in power 
and might, pulling hard at the churches to draw 
them out of isolation, closer to each other, in a 
clearer common witness to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Prayerfully and hopefully, concerned Chris- 
tians look to Evanston, Illinois, where the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches goes 
into session, representing 161 national communions 
from 48 countries. It is a miracle 
of faith that such a meeting can 
take place. Though not immedi- 
ately concerned with church unity, 
Evanston will undoubtedly be a 
long step toward that end. 

To those dedicated to the Ecu- 
menical Movement, the aloof and 
arrogant attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church has caused deep sorrow. But in re- 
cent years there seemed to be a break in Roman 
policy. In 1949, there proceeded from the Vatican an 
official “instruction” which, while affirming that the 
Roman Catholic Church cannot take part in move- 
ments for Christian unity, did leave room for con- 
versations between Roman Catholics and non-Roman 
Catholics and made possible the attendance of in- 
dividual Roman Catholics at ecumenical gatherings, 
provided that they had been given the necessary 
ecclesiastical permission. 

This “instruction” from the Vatican went so far 
as to say, “Mixed gatherings are not then forbidden 
outright, but they are not to be held without the 
previous sanction of the competent ecclesiastical 
authority.” On this basis, a small group of Roman 
Catholic observers attended the World Council’s 
Faith and Order Conference in Lund, Sweden, in 
1952. These developments were very heart warming 
and encouraging. It was hoped, therefore, that 
Roman Catholic observers would attend the Evan- 
ston Assembly, especially as it was known that a 


z 5 Wide World 
Cardinal Stritch: an “isolationist” 


number of prominent Roman Catholics were in favor 
of it. 

But—alas!—it is not to be. Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Chicago, in 
a pastoral letter issued on July 7th, forbade Roman 
Catholics to take part in meetings by “men outside 
the church” who seek to establish Christian unity. 
Cardinal Stritch declared, “Now this unity, clear 
and obvious as it is, exists in the Church of Christ 
today. It is found in the Roman Catholic Church and 
her alone. She and she alone is the true Church of 
Jesus Christ.” 

This looks like a retreat of the Roman Catholic 
Church to its old isolationist position. This out- 
rageous statement is compounded by others in the 
pastoral letter, such as “We ask you, however, to 
pray for our separated brothers and to beg God to 
give them the gift of Catholic faith. They need 
great graces to overcome prejudices, to break down 
the wall of misunderstanding which has long existed 
between us.” It is difficult to see how anyone could 
have contributed more to the creation of prejudice 
and the erection of walls of misunderstanding than 
Cardinal Stritch. He had a great opportunity for 
Christian statesmanship and threw it away. 

It is impossible to believe that Cardinal Stritch 
speaks for the whole Roman Catholic Church, 
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a 


Catholic for Every Truth of God—Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


"Sheed and Ward, Ine. 
“more representative 


Fr. Danielou: 


though his word is law within his jurisdiction. There 
'; clear indication that influential Roman Catholics 
‘oped that observers could attend the Evanston As- 
tembly, as evidence of good- will, even though they 
yould not participate in the discussions. Reports 
trom abroad state that the Roman Catholic hier- 
rchy in the United States vetoed the idea. 

} It is a well known fact that the leadership of the 
‘oman Catholic Church in this country is much more 
jide-bound and authoritarian than it is in many 
)ther parts of the world. In certain other countries 
‘he Roman Catholic Church is much more liberal 


The following prayer will be used in the opening 
ervice of the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
‘hurches at Evanston. It was written by the Rt. Rev. 
angus Dun, Bishop of Washington and ECnews trustee. 

Almighty God, who through Thy Son Jesus Christ 
ast broken down the barriers of sin that separate us 
rom Thee and the barriers of pride and lovelessness 
hat separate us from our fellows, pour out Thy Spirit 
pon the representatives of our divided churches as they 
ssemble this day in common council. May they be so 
ruly gathered in the name of Thy beloved Son that He 
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and tolerant toward non-Roman Catholics than it is 
here. Rome prides itself as being the same all over 
the world, but it is not. There is the testimony of 
Roman Catholics from other parts of the world who 
have said that they scarcely recognize, much less 
feel at home in their own church in this country, 
so stiff and arrogant is its leadership. 

Cardinal Stritch’s attitude is not surprising, but 
it is sad that so influential and powerful a Christian 
should have taken this ungenerous action toward 
other Christian bodies on the eve of so notable and 
significant an event in Christian history as the Sec- 
ond Assembly of the World Council of Churches. We 
hope that the Roman hierarchy in the United States 
may some day ere too long catch up with the vision 
and breadth of spirit of other prominent members 
of their communion. 

Rather than accept Cardinal Stritch as the true 
spokesman for his church, there are other voices 
which we prefer to believe are more representative 
of its Christian heart. One of these is Father Jean 
Danielou, a French Jesuit, a contributor to the mag- 
azine Dieu Vivant which, though edited by French 
Roman Catholics, has many Protestant and Ortho- 
dox contributors. Father Danielou feels that it is 
one of the principal objectives of Dieu Vivant to 
underline the fact that Roman Catholic and non- 
Roman Catholic Christians hold the same beliefs 
with regard to God’s judgment and the ultimate 
penetration of the world by the light of Christ. 

He writes: “The Christian message transcends all 
temporal civilizations. Its task is to judge the world 
in the name of God. This is the origin of a prophetic 
and eschatological movement in which great theolo- 
gians and writers of all Christian denominations 
have participated. This movement can be found in 
each of the Christian churches. It unites those who 
adhere to it regardless of the church to which they 
belong.” 


?*rayer For “The Oneness of Thy People’ 


may be found in their midst. Draw them together out 
of many kindreds and nations and tongues that they 
show forth the oneness of Thy people. Humble them 
under Thy judgments. Kindle in their hearts a love 
answering to Thine own. Establish them in hope. Open 
to them the way in which Thou wouldst have Thy people 
walk. And as we join our prayers with those of our 
unseen brethren in many places, knit us together with 
them in faith and obedience, that we may be one people 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, as He is one with Thee, to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


Peg 
en 


ta 


By THOMAS N. CARRUTHERS 


Bishop of South Carolina 


Archbishop of Canterbury (l.) and Presiding Bishop Sherrill 


Bishop Reeves 


ANGLI 


HE purpose of the 1954 Anglicz 
Congress was admirably stated . 
Lambeth, “to witness our comme 
faith and to confer on matters of con 
mon interest.” With this purpose 
mind, the Program Committee, 
close consultation with the Centr 
Committee, representing all branch: 
of the Anglican Communion, chose 
the general theme of the 1954 Cor 
gress, ‘““The Call of God and the Mi 
sion of the Anglican Communior 
After much conferring and cor: 
sponding back and forth, it was G 
cided to deal with this theme und 
four main topics: “Our Vocatior? 
“Our Worship,” “Our Message,” as 
“Our Work.” 
The procedure of the Congress w 
be as follows: Each main topic will 


Bishop Wand Bishop Dunlop 
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Bishop Gordon 


Dr. Kathleen Bliss 


Charles P. Taft 


N CONGRESS SPEAKERS 


sented to the whole Congress in 
or three prepared addresses by 
standing leaders and experts of 
icomunion. After the presentation 
flach topic the entire Congress will 


es, and work with the topic pre- 
ited. Later the chairmen and secre- 


icutive Group Chairman and plan 
_ presentation of the findings 
ch will then be presented to the 
‘gress in full session with a mod- 
im in charge. In this way the 
) le Congress will share in discuss- 


‘all four topics. 

he general theme itself, ‘“The Call 
tiod and the Mission of the Angli- 
* Communion,” will be presented at 


u 
a 


Bishop Moyes 
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the opening service by the Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill, and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Most Rey. and Right 
Honorable Geoffrey Francis Fisher. 

In the selection of the speakers the 
Program Committee has tried to keep 
in mind the character and extent of 
the Anglican Communion—geograph- 
ically, racially, theologically. Among 
the speakers, moderators, group 
chairmen and secretaries every 
branch of our world wide communion 
is represented. 

The first topic, “Our Vocation,” 
will be presented by three speakers 
representing three widely scattered 
areas of the Anglican Communion. 
The Bishop of London, the Rt. Rev. 


Bishop Harris 


J. W. C. Wand, will lead off with 
“The Position of the Anglican Com- 
munion in History and Doctrine.” 
Bishop Wand was educated at King 
Edward VI School, Grantham, and at 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and re- 
ceived his theological training at 
Bishop Jacob Hostel, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. First at Salisbury, then in 
service in the First World War, again 
at Salisbury, a professor at Oxford 
and Select Preacher of the Univer- 
sity, Dr. Wand was consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Brisbane and Metropolitan 
of Queensland in 1934. He was trans- 
lated to Bath and Wells in 1943 and 
to London in 1945. 
Head of the largest diocese of the 
Anglican Communion, Bishop Wand 
(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Archbishop Carrington 


Bishop de Mel 


Mr. Hickinbotham 


Dr. Shepherd 


Others in Leading Roles as Experts on Main Topics 


has published more than a score of 
devotional and theological books. He 
is the author of The Spirit of Church 
History, The Old Faith and the New 
Age, What the Church of England 
Stands For, The Church, The Latin 
Doctors, and The Anglican Commu- 
nion. 

The second speaker on “Our Voca- 
tion” will be The Most Rev. Philip 
Carrington, Archbishop of Quebec 
and Metropolitan of the Province of 
Canada, the oldest of Canada’s four 
ecclesiastical provinces. His subject 
will be “The Structure of the Angli- 
can Communion.” This is a most im- 
portant topic, because much of the 
strength of Anglicanism lies in its 
peculiar structure. 

Archbishop Carrington was born in 
England, but as a small boy moved 
with his family to New Zealand, 


Archbishop Barton 
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where the attended Christ’s College 
Grammar School and Canterbury Col- 
lege. He returned to England to study 
theology and took his degree with 
first honors at Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1916. He began his minis- 
try in New Zealand, moved to Aus- 
tralia as Warden of St. Barnabas Col- 
lege, and in 1927 went to Canada as 
Dean of Divinity at Bishops’ Univer- 
sity, Lennoxville, Quebec. In 1935 he 
was elected Bishop of Quebec, and in 
1944 he became Metropolitan of the 
Province of Canada. 

Throughout his ministry, Arch- 
bishop Carrington has been vitally in- 
terested in young people. He has been 
a leader in the Boy Scout movement, 
in Sunday School methods, and in 
Church Camps for boys and girls. He 
has three camp centers in his own 
diocese. 

The final speaker on Topic I will be 
the Rev. James Peter Hickinbotham, 
since 1950 Professor of Theology in 
the University College of the Gold 
Coast. His subject will be “Our Place 
in Christendom and Our Relations 
with Other Communions.” 

Mr. Hickinbotham was educated at 
Rugby School and Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and trained for the ministry 
at Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. He served 
curacies at Leicester and Harrow and 
was then made Vice Principal of Wy- 
cliffe Hall, where he remained until 
he went to the Gold Coast. He has just 
recently been appointed principal of 
St. Jonn’s College, Durham. 

Mr. Hickinbotham has been spe- 
cially interested in problems of 
Church unity and the Ecumenical 
Movement. He attended the First As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam, served on 


the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Com- 
mittee of Theologians on the South 
Indian Scheme, and as one of the 
Church of England representatives in 
the discussions with Free Church 
representatives on the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Cambridge sermon, “A 
Step Forward in Church Relations.” 

The second main topic, “Our Wor- 
ship,” will be presented in two ad- 
dresses. The Rev. Massey H. Shep- . 
herd, Professor of Liturgics at the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacifie, 
Berkeley, California, will speak on 
“Our Anglican Understanding of Cor- 
porate Worship.” 

Dr. Shepherd is the author of four: 
well known books on the worship of 3 
the Church: The Living Liturgy, The 
Oxford American Prayer Book Com- 
mentary, The Worship of the Church 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) § 


Bishop Howells 
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“Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

\| I have been reading with great in- 
rest your column in ECnews, and as 
») church school teacher we have used 


for discussion with much benefit. 


leen-agers in the class. Today we 
‘lave discussed guilt in ourselves and 
‘gn others who have wronged us. The 


lakes it out on certain people who are 
Sinnocent and lets the guilty go by. 


vot done she refuses to listen to our 
vaplanation. We have hate for her 
und we know it is not right to hate. 
‘dow can we get her to listen to our 
‘explanations? How can we remove 
etween us?” 
| A Sunday School Class 

(Mr. Y, Teacher) 


DEAR MR. Y AND CLASS: 
What a good idea to send in a ques- 


\: m afraid they may be on vacation, 
jout I hope you can use this answer 


‘in the hope of reaching you sooner 
‘I am also sending you a copy of the 
sanswer by mail. 

' It is wonderful to know that the 
iclass is sensitive about its own an- 
‘tagonistic feelings towards the teach- 
‘er. In James Pike’s Beyond Anxiety 
the defines guilt as “the gap between 
‘the ought and the is.” You may have 
ybeen taught and seem to know that 
iit is wrong to hate, but you are caught 
‘in a difficult situation, too big to cope 
twith alone. 

_ First try to see the difference be- 
‘tween hating a person, and hating 
|what that person does. I am sure you 
‘can understand that while the hatred 
‘of a person is there, there is a wall 
between you. You are separated and 
you cannot cooperate. Without know- 
ing it, your conduct in class is influ- 
‘enced by your attitude to your teach- 
‘er, and if you are completely honest I 
expect you will find that there has 
been a vicious circle. The more diffi- 
cult the teacher has been, the less co- 
operative has been your behavior. 
Each of you has been more sure than 
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Dn 
| WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING | 


A Friendly Effort 


ever that the other side is quite hope- 
less! Things must have gone from 
bad to worse, for that is the destruc- 
tive way that hatred operates. 

Could you possibly give the teacher 
a chance by telling yourselves that he 
(or she) is human, that he has a life 
of his own when not in the classroom, 
and that (as we all do), he needs to 
have someone to like him and accept 
him even on his difficult days? I sus- 
pect that he is behind the scenes an 


unhappy person with some heavy 
troubles he is carrying, about which 
you know nothing. Some of these may 
have been of his own making if he 
has been as dictatorial and difficult 
as he is with you, but he is not going 
to be helped by more hatred. 

I know this is much easier said 
than done. At first he won’t believe 
in the cooperation—he’ll think it is 
an “apple for the teacher,” or suspect 
it in some other way. He may reject 
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your efforts to be friendly and help- 
ful, but you can try, more than once. 
Someone will have to go more than 
half way. Also, is he so unapproach- 
able that you cannot, as a class, come 
to him as human beings at some point 
and put the cards on the table? You 
may reach a time when you can see 
him after school and say, ‘We’ve 


been awfully mad at the way you’ve 
acted and we don’t feel you’ve been 
fair. (Give examples.) But we want 
to help and we are sorry if we’ve 
made things worse by being ornery 
ourselves.”” You can’t do this, how- 
ever, until you’ve made a bridge be- 
tween you. Remember that putting 
your angry feelings in a box and 
hatching them only does more harm. 
I’ll wager that it has become the 
fashion to hate that teacher, and that 
whatever class he takes, the word will 

have gone round! 
I don’t promise you success. And 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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By MALCOLM BOYD 


risis In Communications 


As ‘instruments’ of God’s Grace, are we reaching out in an 
intelligible way to those who are not professed Christians? 


CRISIS can be a very good thing. 

Our Christian restlessness, 
which we feel until our hearts rest in 
God, is a boon of this life and a great 
creative force. A crisis, partaking of 
this same kind of restlessness, can 
open up new doors and confront us 
with a new stimulus for prayer, 
thought and action. 

Christian communication is at a 
point of crisis. 

We must ask ourselves this ques- 
tion: As Christians, are we making 
effective communication? Are we 
reaching out to those who are not 
professed Christians, and to those 
who are nominal Christians, in an 
intelligible way? As instruments of 
God’s grace, are we simple and ef- 
fective channels of this grace 
or are we getting in the way? 
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Sydney Cave, in his book The 
Christian Way, presents us with an 
answer which is deeply disturbing: 
“There was a time when men rejected 
Christianity because they disbelieved 
in miracles or in the Divinity of 
Christ. In our age a commoner cause 
is this: what they understand by 
Christianity has been disproved by 
their experience of life.” 

It is impossible here to digress 
into a detailed study of what) many 
men misunderstand as Christianity. 
But is that necessary? Don’t we 
know full well how the name of Christ 
is itself bandied about as referring 
to “an idea’? (“It doesn’t matter 
whether he lived or not; I believe 
everything he is supposed to have 
said!”’). The ancient heresies are 
back in modern dress and drawing 


throngs of thousands, eagerly seek- 
ing Christ, yet not finding the Son 
of God and the means of living in 
Him, dying in Him, rising again in 
Him. 

Men and women are told that there 
is no evil in the world, yet they re- 
flect upon World War II and con- 
template the fears of a new conflict 
for which selfish men prepare the 
way. Men and women are told that 
positive thinking renders pain and 
sickness impossible, yet here is a 
mother dying of cancer, and there is 
a young boy in a hospital ward with 
multiple sclerosis. Men and women 
are exhorted to develop peace of mind 
and peace of soul, yet in this married 
couple’s relationship there is no con- 
cept of Christian love and, in that 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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‘An Artistic 


T IS possible to follow the artistic 
trail of the Rev. Canon Edward N. 
est, sacrist of New York’s Cathe- 
‘lral of St. John the Divine, through- 
but the Anglican world. 


he coat of arms of the Diocese of 
klahoma, a series of twenty ban- 
ners for the Diocese of Albany, the 
“bpiscopal ring of Bishop Michael Ya- 
“$hiro of Japan, the ikonistas of St. 
“Hava’s Serbian Orthodox Cathedral 


forium for a giant missionary religi- 
us service, its attention will be 
Mrawn to still another work of the 
eversatile New York clergyman. 

| Above the altar on the stage, an 
‘ight-foot-wide circular emblem, done 
n relief, will symbolize the world 
#nission of the Anglican Communion. 
The emblem is surmounted by a 
Joishop’s mitre. At the center is the 
oCross of St. George, surrounded by 
a band of New Testament Greek let- 
vters for, “The Truth shall make you 
“free.” Radiating from this band are 
the points of the compass, indicating 
«the span of Anglican interest. 

| The forty-four year old Episcopal 
joachelor clergyman finds designing 
tsuch emblems and processional 
“crosses, altar frontals and vestments 
‘a form of relaxation. 


‘With Wonder ...and Blessing 

| Persons venturing a late evening 
‘stroll in the vicinity of the close can 
joften see the light from his office, on 
‘the south side of the ground floor of 
‘Cathedral House, shining into the 
“darkness at such hours as 1 a.m. and 
§2 a.m. 

| The room, eight by sixteen feet, 
‘is lined from floor to ceiling on one 
iside with books and on the other by 
‘photographs and academic honors. It 
rhardly looks like the studio of an art- 
ist. But it is here, bent over his desk, 
‘that the shy Cathedral canon pro- 
‘duces the initial drawings for numer- 
lous church furnishings. 

One of the pictures on the wall is 
‘that of Geoffrey Francis Fisher, 
‘Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom 
‘Canon West served as honorary chap- 
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rofile of the man who designed the emblem 
for the Anglican Congress, Canon 
est of New York Cathedral 


Trail 


lain when the Archbishop was in New 
York in 1946. It is inscribed: ‘With 
wonder, gratitude, affection and 
blessing. Geoffrey Cantuar.’’ Canon 
West was one of two American hon- 
orary chaplains to the Archbishop 
at the Lambeth Conference in 1948. 

The only witness to the canon’s 
night work is Bean, his seven-year- 
old Irish setter. Bean occasionally 
stirs from her sleeping basket in the 
corner of the adjoining outer office 
and shuffles to the collapsible gate 
attached to the inner office doorway 
to see how her master is doing with, 
for example, the design of a flag for 
St. Luke’s Hospital. 

One evening a week, the canon re- 
ports as Maj. Edward N. West, chap- 
lain, to the 7th Regiment Armory of 
the New York National Guard on 
Park Avenue. He enjoys this work 
immensely, because it has some of 
the continuing aspects of parish life 
which are missing at the immense 
Cathedral on Morningside Heights, 
which has no regular parishioners. 

He generally preaches each June 
at Canterbury Cathedral and then 
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travels to the Near East, where he 
is a friend of many clergy of East- 
ern Orthodox churches. He is ad- 
visor to the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. 
Donegan, Bishop of New York, on 
Orthodox Ecclesiastical Relations. 

“T started out to be an architect,” 
Canon West told the writer. “Some- 
thing held me back. Instead of going 
to M.I.T., I attended Boston Univer- 
sity. There, I decided upon the min- 
istry.” 

In his youth in Boston, Canon 
West became a qualified mechanical 
draftsman, cabinet and pattern 
maker at Mechanics Arts High 
School. 

Today, after thirteen years as a 
member of the Cathedral chapter, he 
is a national authority on liturgical 
arts. He is on the Episcopal Joint 
Commission on Church Architecture 
and Allied Arts and a frequent con- 
sultant to other denominations. He 
was named to take charge of pro- 
cedure at the major religious serv- 
ices at the Anglican Congress in Min- 
neapolis. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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| BOOK REVIEWS | 


Tradition of Culture 


HERE is a fine new volume by 

one of England’s distinguished 
Roman Catholic scholars, twice a Gif- 
ford lecturer. 


> Medieval Essays. By Christopher 
Dawson. Sheed & Ward. 271 pp. 
$3.50. 

The twelve essays have the unity 
of dealing with varied facets of the 
Middle Ages in terms of Christian 
culture. To Mr. Dawson, “the Middle 
Ages are not a kind of waiting-room 
between two different worlds, but the 
age which made a new world, the 
world from which we come and to 
which in a sense we still belong.” 

He observes that, “A secularized 
society must inevitably be unfavor- 
able to the study of Christian cul- 
ture, since its own way of life and its 
beliefs and ideals are totally alien.” 
This, of course, is the condition of 
modern times. “St. Augustine is a 
better guide for our age than Gibbon 
or Marx, but he is so remote from us 
and speaks such an alien tongue that 
we cannot learn what he has to teach 
unless we know something of the 
tradition of Christian culture as a 
whole.” 

Mr. Dawson has made elsewhere, 
and makes in this present book, great 
contributions to such knowledge. The 
range of Medieval Essays includes a 
tracing of the emergence of the 
Christian West, an examination of 
Moslem and Oriental backgrounds, 
medieval science and literature, and 
an essay on “The Vision of Piers 
Plowman.” 

The medieval achievement, he ar- 
gues, has to be measured in relation 
to the social limitations of the age. 
“If the semi-barbarous society of 
feudal Europe could create such a 
remarkable cultural unity under the 
influence of Christian ideas, what 
might the modern world achieve with 
its vast resources of knowledge and 
power which are now running to 
waste or being perverted into instru- 
ments of social destruction?” 


» The Darkness. By Evan John. Put- 
nam. 247 pp. $3.50. 

Here is a superior novel of Bibli- 
cal background. The late Evan John 
was a prolific writer and an Anglican 
priest. He has wrought an unusual 
story of the immediate, confused 
aftermath of the Crucifixion, using 
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the device of letters, public docu- 
ments, secret orders, reports, tran- 
scripts of trials and other such mate- 
rials to tell his story. We are shown 
by this means the impact of the event 
upon the Jewish community, the 
ranks of Roman officials, and upon 
the small, dispersed band of follow- 
ers of the Crucified One. 


> The Apocrypha, Bridge of the Tes- 
taments. By Robert C. Dentan. Sea- 
bury. 122 pp. $2.25. 

This little book, by the author of 
The Holy Scriptures, performs a 
valuable service. Some time ago I took 
note of two new Bibles, one from 
Seabury and one from Harper, which 
restored the Apocrypha to its classi- 
cal place as “bridge” of the Testa- 
ments. Dr. Dentan says that this 
practice has been in general disuse 
among Bible publishers for as long as 
125 years. I hope we have seen the 
beginning of its restoration. 

The plan of the book is simple. It 
begins by telling what the Apocrypha 
is, with its historic background, and 
then proceeds to interpretive discus- 
sion of the several books. Although 
not an official part of the Church’s 
Teaching Series, this volume is to 
be recommended strongly as a com- 
panion to The Holy Scriptures, in 
the home and in the parish library. 


> Foolishness to the Greeks. By T. 
R. Milford. Seabury. 112 pp. $2.50. 

Canon Milford combines literary 
grace with power of mind in these 
admirable essays. They have been de- 
veloped from university mission 
talks. He begins with a discussion 
of that “illusion of the Greeks that 
knowledge itself with lead on to the 
eternal truth.” In place of this illu- 
sion he places the truth of Christian- 
ity which at first, as Paul said, was 
“unto Jews a stumbling block, and 
unto Gentiles foolishness.” 

The seven other essays rove widely 
over questions and problems that 
trouble the modern mind, always 
with wit, learning, and penetration. 
It is a rewarding book for any read- 
er, and so quotable that I dare not 
let myself be tempted by it. 


> Fear Not! By Henry Irving Lout- 
tit. Seabury. 65 pp. $1.75. 

Fear must ever be a failure of 
faith for the Christian. In five quiet 
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and informal discourses, Bish 
Louttit discusses aspects and experi- 
ences of fear common to us all, and 
discusses the Christian approach t 

them (not a panacea or escape from 
them). Bishop Louttit’s experiences: 
in wartime as a Chaplain (in the 
Asiatic theatre), and his present: 
post as chairman of the Church’s 
Armed Forces Division, give him par-' 
ticular acquaintance with some of the 
crucial fear experiences of modern 
man. 


>Myth and Ritual in Christianity.’ 
By Alan W. Watts. Vanguard Press.) 
262 pp. $4.75. 

This is a strange and in many) 
aspects fascinating book, of interest! 
to the Christian student but irrecon- 
cilable with orthodox Christianity. 
As the outside observer often can 
do in any realm, the author brings 
some stimulating insights to his con- 
sideration of what he calls “the 
Christian myth.” 

The importance of myth is in- 
creasingly recognized in contempo-: 
rary theology and history. The vexed 
question, of course, is definition. 
What does each man mean by 
“myth”? Mr. Watts does not use 
“myth” as meaning that which is not 
true, but uses it to imply a mode 
of truth. 

He includes in the term “myth” 
the whole body of Catholic tradition, 
belief, and liturgy. His approach is 
descriptive rather than historical. 
While, in terms of the liturgy, he 
stresses that Christianity is some- 
thing happening now, and not wholly 
of the past, it becomes clear that ul- 
timately he is rejecting the basic his- 
toricity which is central in Christian 
teaching. He interprets this histori- 
cal insistence as a Christian mistake. . 

The clue which links his thesis to 
the anthropological approach is seen | 
in his words, “our main object will 
be to describe one of the most incom- 
parably beautiful myths that has ever. 
flowered from the mind of man, or’ 
from the unconscious processes which | 
shape it and which are in some sense ' 
more than man.” The end result is in 
terms of a sophisticated use of re- | 
ligion for a purpose, by which “the | 
marvellous symbols of Christianity 
might still—one is tempted to say, 
might begin to—have a message for | 
Western man... .” END ; 
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“The Christian Faith originated, grew, and swept across 
Dp R FE Al i the world to the echo of impassioned preaching.” 
This new book might have been called (with clergy in mind) How to 

Preach Effectively or it might have been called (with laity in mind) 
How to Listen Effectively. It considers the state of mind of the wor- 
T =) '. shipper in the pew as well as the attitude of the preacher in the pulpit. 
“It takes a congregation to produce preaching quite as much as it does 
a speaker in the pulpit.” 


PREACH THE WORD OF GOD will instruct, challenge and inspire 
all who read it: the beginner and the man of long experience. How 
and what to preach, Preaching without notes, “Keeping the congrega- 


: 


| tion in stitches,’ The sentimentalizing of funerals, Importance of 
4 regular church going, and Death and Life are just a few of the topics 
| O - G O D about which Dean Morris writes so convincingly. 

{ , $2.50 
by 


| | The Very Rev. FrepErIcK M. Morris, D.D. 
| Dean of the Cathedral of St. Mark, Minneapolis 


Published by MorEHOUSE-GORHAM Co. 
Chicago NEW YORK San Francisco 


—Directory—__ * 
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s e CF 
Report from the Seminaries Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of Re 
Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio ie 
1 1 Church Divinity School of the Pacific Ke 
On Parish Offerings, 1954 chorehPivin : 
Divinity School of the Protestant Ke 
E ‘ : Episcopal Church in Philadelphia Ie 
The Builders for Christ Campaign has apparently : enetinee steer % 
stimulated rather than hindered this year’s parish of- Cae Meee Seas i 
ferings for Theological education. Resin pena aie yt errekeT Re 
Reports from the Seminaries show an increase both pene oe ie ie 
in the number of parishes supporting the Church’s pro- bins. i i la sia Ie 
. ons * ica eminar 

gram of training men for the ministry, and in the Sica York City de Y : 

amount of money contributed so far in 1954 as com- 
i Nashotah House Ie 
pared with 1953. Neskolol Wis : 
These offerings for current expenses are vital to the zebeols ofp thecledy of the University ie 

; 2 ; t t 

program; the six months’ report is encouraging, but Bae miata i 
many parishes are still to be heard from. Ste Weneriithenlagica! Ie 
Seminary le 
Evanston, Ill. ie 
Virginia Theological Seminary Ke 
Alexandria, Va. Ke 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 

(in the Church Teaching Series), and 
At All Times and in All Places. Born 
in North Carolina, he received his 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees from 
the University of South Carolina, and 
his Ph.D. from the University of Chi- 
cago. His B.D. and his S.T.D. degrees 
are from Berkeley Divinity School. 


WHILE HERE 


Visit our Usaeks tore 
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and Music Departments 


AUGSBURG 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


MA 6583 


425 S. 4th St. 


KOK OSH service stATIONS 


1319 3rd Ave. So. 
Opposite Auditorium 
At 9118 


Ath Ave. and So. 10th St. 
Across From Curtis Hotel 
MAIN 9301 


MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINNESOTA 


“Famous for Food” Open Day and Night 


JACK DOYLE’S Restaurant 
MAin 1765 


413 Hennepin Ave. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


HAMPSHIRE ARMS HOTEL 
Ph. MAin 1451 * 9th St. at 4th Ave. So. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Dining Room Service 


WELCOME DELEGATES 


For excellent food visit the 


COVERED WAGON 


114 So. 4th St., Minneapolis Minn. 
MAIN 7444 


WELCOME DELEGATES 


Cafe di Napoli 
816 Hennepin Avenue 
BR. 7373 
Italian Dishes 


Steaks 


Dr. Shepherd has spent most of his 
ministry in teaching. For three years 
he was instructor in the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, 
and from 1940 to 1954 Professor of 
Church History and Liturgics in the 
Episcopal Theological School. He has 
been lecturer at the Berkeley Divinity 
School and in the Graduate School of 
Theology at Sewanee. He is a member 
of the Standing Liturgical Commis- 
sion of the General Convention and 
of the Commission on Ways of Wor- 
ship of the World Council of 
Churches. 

The second address on “Our Wor- 
ship” will be given by the Rt. Rey. 
Colin Dunlop, Dean of Lincoln: “The 
Liturgical Life of the Anglican Com- 
munion in the Twentieth Century.” 
His fine book, Anglican Public Wor- 
ship, written for the Religious Book 
Club of the Student Christian Move- 
ment, was published in May 1953 and 
went into a second edition in Decem- 
ber. 

Colin Dunlop was born in London, 
educated at St. Peter’s College, Rad- 
ley, and after service with the Signal 
Corps in the First World War, was 
graduated from New College, Oxford. 

A London curacy, Chaplain to the 
Bishop of London and to the Bishop 
of Chichester, Chaplain to the British 
Community in Baghdad, rector of a 
country parish in Sussex, Provost of 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, Dr. 
Dunlop was consecrated Bishop Suf- 
fragan of Jarrow in 1944. Six years 
later he was installed as Dean of Lin- 
coln. For thirty years he has been a 
a member of the Committee of the 
Alcuin Club, a body which promotes 
liturgical research and the applica- 
tion of its research to the practical 
liturgical life of the Anglican parish. 

Our Message is the third main topic 
to come before the Congress. This 
message is clearly seen as salvation 
for all men and redemption of the 
world through Jesus Christ. It is one 
and indivisible, but it finds applica- 
tion in many fields of human life, all 
the way from the individual in his 
personal and family life to national 
and international movements. 

The message for “The Individual” 
will be presented by the Bishop of 
Armidale, the Rt. Rev. John S. 
Moyes. A native of Australia, Bishop 
Moyes was educated at St. Peter’s and 
at St. Barnabas’ College, Adelaide. He 
began his ministry in South Australia 
at Port Pirie, then served at Lewi- 
sham, Kent, rector of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Prospect, and then rector of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Norwood. He was conse- 
crated Bishop of Armidale in 1929. 

Bishop Moyes is the author of a 
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“umber of books: Marriage and Sex, 
“he Church and the Hour (Moor- 
souse Lectures for 1941), Australia, 
te Church, and the Future, Ameri- 
an Journey, The Communist Way of 
afe and The Christian Answer. 
it The Bishop of Johannesburg, the 
vt. Rev. Richard Ambrose Reeves, 
“i speak on the message as it relates 
) “The Family.” Bishop Reeves was 
Hincated at Sidney Sussex College, 
i ambridge, the College of The Resur- 
“ection, Mirfield, and at General Theo- 
. Seminary i in New York. After 
rdination he joined the staff of the 
)tudent Christian Movement as Sec- 
tary of the Theological College De- 
Yartment. After his marriage in 1931 
e became rector of St. Margaret’s, 
even, Scotland, where he remained 
ve years. Following this, he accepted 
‘in invitation to join the staff of the 
‘Jorld Christian Federation in Gen- 
far being responsible for visiting the 


‘niversities in central and northern 
yiurope. In 1986 he returned to paro- 
\faial work, becoming the vicar of St. 
vames the Great, Haydock, from 
‘hich he was instituted rector of Liv- 
‘rpool in 1940. In 1945 he took a 
‘rominent part in mediating the na- 
‘tonal dock strike in Great Britain. 
In 1949 Dr. Reeves was elected 
‘ishop of Johannesburg, in which 
ity he has taken an active part in 
spcial affairs. He is chairman of the 
arriage Guidance Society of Jo- 
nnesburg and has taken a promi- 
Went part in the problems of native 
using. He is interested in evangel- 
sm and has sponsored a three-year 
fivangelistic campaign in his diocese. 
} All through his ministry Bishop 
yeeves has been deeply concerned 
With ecumenical questions and was 
®ppointed one of the delegates of the 
Vhurch of England to the First As- 
mbly of the World Council of 
hurches at Amsterdam. 
“Our Message” as it applies to “The 
Jitizen” will be presented by Mrs. 
{\athleen Bliss of Bromley, Kent, 
‘iocese of Rochester, England. Born 
jnd educated at school in London, 
efrs. Bliss won a scholarship to Gir- 
/on College, Cambridge, and there she 
Tas graduated with first honors in 
s ‘heology. She married Rupert Geof- 
trey Bliss and sailed immediately for 
‘outh India. Here they did education- 
+] and evangelistic work for seven 
ears. Mrs. Bliss then joined the staff 
-f the Christian News Letter, 
ounded by Dr. J. H. Oldham, and in 
f 945 became its editor. 
' For a year Mrs. Bliss was on the 
taff of the World Council of 
Jhurches. In 1951 she was asked by 
he Governors of the British Broad- 
asting Corporation to write them a 
(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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cern the Church everywhere. SCM’s stimulating, 
scholarly books are written by outstanding au- 
thors. One new book every two months for a 
year, $4 postpaid. Mail coupon today. 
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report on efforts made to bring Chris- 
tians and non-Christians together in 
fruitful debate. This report led to her 
present post with the Corporation in 
the Talks department, and this is in 
line with her longstanding interest 
in the engagement of Christianity 
with the secular world. She is also a 
member of the National Assembly of 
the Church of England. 

Of extreme and immediate impor- 
tance to the Anglican Communion will 
be the Congress’ discussion of the 
fourth topic, “Our Work,” for in this 
sphere particularly much can be 
gained through an exchange of ap- 
proaches and methods and through a 
collaboration in the planning of mis- 
sionary strategy. “The Missionary 
Task” will be presented by one of the 
leading missionary bishops, the Rt. 
Rey. Bravid W. Harris, Bishop of 
Liberia, the American Church’s only 
missionary district on the Continent 
of Africa. 

Bishop Harris is a native of North 
Carolina, a graduate of St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Raleigh, and of the 
Bishop Payne Divinity School. He 
was a first lieutenant with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces in France 
in 1918-19. He began his ministry 
in North Carolina, was then rector 
of Grace Church, Norfolk, Virginia, 
and then for two years was Secre- 
tary for Negro Work in the Home 
Department of the National Council. 
He was elected Bishop of Liberia 
in 1945. 

The second address on “Our 
Work” entitled “A Church in Ac- 
tion” will be given by the Rt. Rev. 
Leslie S. Hunter, Bishop of Shef- 
field. Dr. Hunter has been Bishop of 
Sheffield since 1939 and a member of 
the House of Lords since 1945. He 
was educated at Kelvinside Academy, 
Glasgow, and New College, Oxford. 
He served with the Y.M.C.A. among 
the British Forces in France in the 
First World War. He was successively 
assistant curate, St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Field, London; Vicar of Barking; 
Archdeacon of Northumberland. He 
was also Select Preacher at Glasgow 
University, St. Andrew’s University, 
and the University of Edinburgh. 
From 1936 to 1939 he was Chaplain 
to the King. 

Bishop Hunter has written many 
books, among them The Artist and 
Religion, On Keeping Sunday, A 
Church Militant, Planning Ahead, 
Church Strategy in a Changing 
World, and The Seed and the Fruit. 

Our communion has recognized in- 
creasingly that in the laity are to be 
found great untapped resources for 
the work of the Church, so the final 
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{Church Schools in the Diocese of Virginia 


“/Seven elementary and secondary schools which 
“)have on them the seal of the Diocese of Vir- 
Founded in 1920 this school system, 
a4 under the leadership of the Bishops, with the 


| ginia. 


f 
; has 


bjand_ teachers 


“(Boarding departments attract students from 
‘many states. The Diocese through these schools 
“jhas pioneered in the present strong movement 
ih 
school. 
. 
; 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
4 


'to make effective the insights of the Christian 4% 
faith in the whole curriculum and life of a 


1. ST. CATHERINE’S 
2. ST. CHRISTOPHER’S 
3. ST. MARGARE 


SS 


‘See advertisement 


cooperation of clergy and law board members 
and through the devoted service of principals 
prospered and expanded. 


4. ST. AN 
CHRISTCHURCH 
ST. AGNES’ 


1. SL oS TERPHEN’S 


at bottom of page for addresses or 


} write Diocesan Office, 110 W. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 
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} 
JASELL a ee a two-year college for women. Ten miles 
4 from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 
| terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


Lasell Junior College 
{Auburndale 66 Mass. 


a ee 

/ANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 

| Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited col- 
lege preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilming- 


| 
. ton. All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer 
1 


| 
| 


school, music camp and junior camp. Friendly, 
homelike atmosphere. 


sillen Q. Sawin, Pres., Robt. Rittenhouse 
Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


) ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


ne of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- 
jinia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Bee urn is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
®)ased on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
“Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
“stab. 1910. Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 

. B. Bryn Mawr, M.A., University of Virginia 


T. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


OU CAN EDUCATE 
OUR CHILD AT HOME 


SHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 

Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 

paratory school. Fully accredited. Also general 

. course. Excellent departments of music, art and 
dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoor 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 

William S. Piper, Jr., Headmaster, 

Box E Charleston, S. C. 
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ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


OF TEXAS 


Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. standards. 


Rev. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


In its 70th year another generation of fine Ameri- 
can lads are receiving education and training by 
the ‘St. John’s System.” Fully accredited; 
grades 7-12. All sports. Modern fireproof bar- 
racks. Sr. ROTC. Small classes assure individual 
attention, For catalogue write 


Director of Admissions 


Box EC Delafield, Wis. 
APPALACHIAN SCHOOL AGES 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activi- 
ties; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
exercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
Church. Good food—much of it raised on school 
farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
dent nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, Jr., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In the Heart of the Blue Grass. Fully Accredited. 
61st Yr. College Preparatory and Separate Junior 
School. Thorough work — small classes. New 
gym. All athletics. Rates very moderate. Post- 
Graduate Course. For catalog and ‘‘Activities 
Record”’’, address: 


Col. L. C. Blankinship, Supt., 
Millersburg, Ky. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 
in the DIOCESE of VIRGINIA 


Richmond 26, Va. 
Richmond 26, Va. 
Tappahannock, Va. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Christchurch, Va. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Alexandria, Va. 


St. Catherine’s School 
St. Christopher's School, 
St. Margaret’s School, 
St. Anne‘s School, 
Christchurch School, 

St. Agnes School, 

St. Stephen’s School, 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Exclusively for high school girls. 
Honor system stressed. Accredited. 
Please address: 


The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


SAINT MARY'S HALL 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dra- 
matics, vutdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879. 


San Antonio, Texas 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French PI. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 
tories under cunstruction. Enrollment: H. S. 230, 
Lower 90. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


GROTON SCHOOL 


Groton, Mass. 


Near Groton, 38 miles northwest of Boston. 


For Boys 


Religious, intellectual, cultural and physical ed- 
Close 
faculty. For details write to 


The Rev. John Crocker, Headmaster 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and Day. Accredited. College 
preparatory and general courses. Small groups. 
Homelike atmosphere. Modern methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, speech. Riding and 
other sports. Cultural advantages of Baltimore 
and Washington. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, 
Mrs. M. C. Winfield, Dir., Reisterstown, Md. 


ucation. association between boys and 
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NORTH EAST 
SAINT MARY'S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school for 60 
girls. Community life based on Christian principles in 
which all students share responsibility for social, sports, 
teligicus, and social service activities. Work program. 
Arts, Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 

Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 


LITTLETON (White Mountains), NEW HAMPSHIRE 
EAST 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


An Episcopal school where the curriculum follows 
independent school standard requirements, but 
where the emphasis is placed upon the Christian 
perspective. From 4th through 10th grades. Board- 
ing or day. Choir membership is not necessary, 
but 50% or more of tuition is remitted for Choir 
boys. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. C Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


li Founded 1869. For boys. Accredited. 
Man WS Grades 7-12. Complete college prepara- 
tion includes Officers Training. Greauares eligible for 
advanced standing college “T.C. Remedial reading. 
Sports. Bent.” suraiper Session: Tutorial assistance. 
For catalog address 

Rob bert K K. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manilus, N. Y. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL—-Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, and 
home life in addition to sound academic and reli- 
gious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 40 
miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. Leeming, 
Headmaster. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 

A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box ‘B” 

Morison Brigham, M. A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D. D., Pres. Board of 


Trustees 


ANDERSON SCHOOL 


Year-round. Regents, accredited, coeducational. 
Grades 2 to 12 & 2 yr. post-grad. Psychiatrist and 
Psychologist. Expert guidance staff emphasizes per- 


sonality education. Individualized classes. Activity 
program stressed. 235 acres. Enroll any time. 
Catalog. 


L. E. Gage, M.A., Headmaster 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accredited. College preparatory. Business, general 
courses. Aviation. Outstanding record of college en- 
trance. ROTC, Boys taught how to study; small classes; 
remedial reading. Sports. Jr. School. 73rd yr. Summer 
session. Catalog. Registrar, Box 328E, Bordentown, N. J. 


ST. BERNARD’S SCHOOL 
1900 


preparatory school, 
Somerset Hills 


Episcopal college 
7-12. Located in 
from New York. Small _ classes, 
study, all athletics, work program. 
music, rifle, camera clubs. 
students. 
THE REV. WILLIAM N. PENFIELD 
Rector and Headmasier 
Gladstone, New Jersey 


grades 
40 miles 
supervised 
Scouting, 
Boarding and day 


Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


1 _ year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Wducation, 1 year high school or 
equivale Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
October. For information write: Director of Nurs- 
Ing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 
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discussion of the Anglican Congress 
will center on “The Role of the Laity.” 
Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati will 
give the address on this subject. 

Son of the twenty-seventh Presi- 
dent of the United States and brother 
of the late Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio, Mr. Taft was educated at Taft 
School and at Yale University where 
he received both his Bachelor’s and 
Law degrees. He served with the 
Field Artillery in France in the First 
World War. 

Mr. Taft is a leader both of his own 
communion and in the ecumenical 
movement. He was President of the 
Federal Council of Churches in the 
United States, and has represented 
the Episcopal Church in the World 
Council of Churches. 

The Archbishop of Dublin, the 
Most Rey. Arthur William Barton, 
will preach at the closing service of 
the Congress Friday afternoon, Au- 
gust 13. Archbishop Barton was edu- 
cated at St. Columba’s College and 
Trinity College, Dublin. He began his 
ministry as curate of St. George’s, 
Dublin. Later he was appointed rector 
of St. Mark’s, Dundela, Belfast, and 
then rector of Bangor, Down. In 1930 
he was consecrated as Bishop of Kil- 
more, and in 1939 was translated to 
the Archbishopric of Dublin. 

On Sunday night, August 8, at the 
service of missionary witness in the 
city auditorium in St. Paul, the serv- 
ice will be led by the Presiding Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. There will 
be three brief missionary addresses 
given by three missionary leaders 
from widely separated areas of the 
Anglican Communion—the Rt. Rev. 
A. W. Howells, assistant Bishop of 
Lagos, Africa; the Rt. Rev. William 
J. Gordon, Bishop of Alaska; and the 
Rt. Rev. Lakdasa de Mel, Bishop of 
Kurunagala, Ceylon. 

Bishop Howells is a native of Lagos 
and received his education there at 
King’s College and at Fonrah Bay 
College, Sierra Leone, the only Uni- 
versity College in West Africa. Be- 
fore becoming a bishop, he had a wide 
experience both as parish minister 
and teacher of theology. In apprecia- 
tion of his social services he was made 
an officer of the Most Excellent Order 
of the British Empire in 1952. Bishop 
Gordon, one of the youngest bishops 
of the Church, is a native of North 
Carlona and graduate of Virginia 
Seminary. His entire ministry has 
been in Alaska. He gets around his 
vast district in an airplane which he 
pilots himself. Bishop de Mel is a 
Singalese and belongs to a family that 
has been Christian for four hundred 
years. His education was at Royal 
College, Colombo, Ceylon, Keble Col- 


EAST . 
SEES pEE ESSE 
The CHURCH HOME | 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and : 


September. Scholarships available to 
well-qualified high school graduates. 


| Director of Nursing 


iorl In Nation’s Capital, 
Marjorie Webster Accredited. 2-year ter- 

H minal and transfer courses 
Junior College for girls. Liberal Arts; Phys- 
ical Education; Kindergarten; Sec’1; Speech, Dramat- 
ics, Radio and TV; Music; Art; Merchandising. Pool, | 
gym. Sports. Catalog. Box R. Rock Creek Park Estates, } 
Washington 12, D. C. 


SOUTH 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. | 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 

general course with strong music and art. Modern 
equipment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Wooded = 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress = 
Box E Staunton, Virginia 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


A ST. GEORGE, VA. 


A Christian School for boys and girls. 
In Blue Ridge Mountains 23 miles from 
Charlottesville. Grades one through 12. 
Pre-school and convalescent department. 
Tuition and board $60 to $75 per month. 


Rey. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 


SAINT PAUL’S 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 
Approved by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. B.S. Degree with major in 
Trade and Industrial Education, B.S. Degree in 
Home Economics Education, B.S. Degree with 
major in Elementary Education, B. 8. Degree in 
Secondary Education. 


EARL H. McCLENNEY, President 


. a) For girls. Fully accred: 
Virginia Intermont }t $215, Fully accred, 
2-years High School, Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Heo 
nomics, Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. Elevations 
2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool, Est. 1884. Inclusives 
rate $895. Catal og. 

R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box 120, Bristol, Va. 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years prepara 
tory work. 


Members of the Southern Association for over} 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


Farragut Academy, 7400 Fifth Ave., N., St. Petersburg 
Florida. 
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ise, Oxford (B.A. and M.A.), and 
/uddesdon College. 

i) In the proper understanding of 
The Call of God and the Mission of 
ue Anglican Communion” lies a 
reat hope for the world. The Angli- 
/n Congress has before it the task of 
jitnessing to this Call of God and 
Jarifying the mission of the Angli- 
an Communion in the light of that 
jall. We are doubly fortunate to be 
jiembers of one family and yet to be 
‘idependent. This means, however, 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

» Most of his day at the Cathedral, 
Vhich starts at 6:45 a.m., is taken 
/p with the preparation for elaborate 
‘ervices and counselling the many 
‘vho come to the Cathedral with prob- 


“oree or four cities near New York, 
addition to regular Cathedral du- 


| As former chaplain to the Ameri- 
yan Guild of Organists, he is a fre- 
juent and respected critic of “second 
jate” church music. Much of it, he 
ays, stems from the cross-purposes 
f the organist and the pastor. 

On one occasion, Canon West was 
resented to a group of teen-agers 
0 whom he was to speak as an expert 
Jn the “fabric” of churches which, 
is introducer went on to say, in- 
luded “damask, linens and lace.”’ The 


Schools 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


y For exceptional chil- 
‘he Brown Schools {°,exceptional chil 

~hool for tiny tots thru teens with educational and 

‘notional problems. Companionship and understanding. 
leven separate residence centers. Daily supervision by a 

lertified Psychiatrist. Full time Psychologist. 

Bert P. Brown, Pres., Box 4008E, Austin, Texas 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal!) 


“OR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 
1 Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 
OKOLONA, MISSISSIPPI 
Co-educational, Private, American Church 
Institute for Negroes (Protestant Episco- 
pal Church). Established 1902. High School 
and Junior College—Trades and Industries 


—WMusic. 
For information write: W. MILAN DAVIS, 


Pres. 
Today’s Training for Tomorrow’s Opportu- 
nities. 
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that it is doubly important that we be 
united in our commitment to common 
goals. We must all share in the same 
distinctive mission and understand 
clearly what that mission is. This 
thought is uppermost in the minds of 
all who share in planning the program 
of the Congress. And when the Con- 
gress is over, it is hoped that all of us 
will have not only a clearer vision of 
our task, but also the determination 
to carry it forward with vigor and 
imagination. END. 
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AN ARTISTIC TRAIL 


canon squirmed and then devoted 
half his speech to the correct liturgi- 
cal definition of “fabric.” 

The Cathedral is staffed with sem- 
inarians from General Theological 
Seminary, attired as guides, to aid 
the more than 1,000 tourists who 
visit it each day. The young men are 
trained for this by Canon West, who 
insists that they carry no money with 
them in case they are accosted by 
panhandlers. 

A number of the Cathedral treas- 
ures are displayed in wooden cases 
leading to the sacristy. They include 
jewelled chalices and other valuable 
Communion vessels. This exhibit is 
under Canon West’s supervision. 

“We exhibit them in such a way,” 
he said, “that the integrity of the 
original memorial’ is preserved. All 
of the items in the display cases are 
used at least once a year in the serv- 
ices.” 

The large New York edifice is re- 
plete with furnishings designed by 
Canon West. On the vertical canopy 
above the cathedra, or seat, of the 
bishop, on the south side of the pres- 
bytery, is the coat of arms of the 
Bishop of New York, which Canon 
West executed for the late Rt. Rev. 
William T. Manning. 

The ornate jewelled Golden Book 
of Remembrance containing the 
names of Cathedral contributors, 
which is enshrined in All Souls Bay, 
is of his artistic inspiration. 

Behind the high altar, a black and 
gold tombstone grill, bearing the 
combined arms of the Bishop and the 
Diocese, separates the last resting 
place of the late Rt. Rev. Horatio 
Potter, sixth bishop of New York, 
from the sanctuary. 

Strange requests often reach Ca- 
non West’s desk. Once, he had to de- 
sign a portable altar for a British 
cruiser, with folding legs in case of 
battle action, and a cross and candles 
which could be fastened down in the 
event of bad weather. 

Working in spare time for seven 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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SOUTH 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


1867 — 1954 
Accredited Four-Year College. Co-educa- 
tional. Music, Pre-Medical, Health and 


Physical Education, Teacher Training, 
Business, Pre-Social Work, Nursing Edu- 
cation in co-operation with St. Agnes Hos- 
pital. 

HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


Voorhess School and Junior College 


DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


Carlisle Military School 


‘‘Develops Manly Men’’—cultivates physical, mental, 
spiritual qualities. 7th-12th grades. Pre-aviation. Band. 
Mild climate. Rate $790 (including uniform). School 
dairy and truck farm. For catalog and view book, address: 
Col. Jas. F- Risher, Headmaster, Box C, Bamberg, S. C. 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 


Thorough college preparation and training for pur- 
poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports pro- 
gram. Junior school department. Under direction 


of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
KENOSHA, WIS. 


For Catalog address: Box EC 


Northwestern Military and Naval 

ollege prep. est. 1888. Accredited. 75 
Academy mi to Chicago, 55 to Milwaukee. Avg. 
class 10. Fireproof buildings. Modern facilities. 85 acres 
on lake. Sr. ROTC Basic. All sports; sailing. Operates 
Lake Geneva Naval Camp. Catalogs. The Rev. James 
Howard Jacobson, B. Arch, S.T.B., 500 So. L. Shore 
Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisc. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Shattuck School 


» 4 * + *% 


Founded 1858 
The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies 
integrates all parts of its program—religious, aca- 
demic, military, social—to help high-school-age 
boys grow “in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man.” 


THE REV. CANON SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR. 


Rector and Headmaster 
450 Shumway Hall 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL — FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


Fully accredited. Sound scholastic, spiritual train- 
ing for maximum individual development. Col- 
lege preparatory. General course. Family Life Edu- 
cation. Nursery-12th grade. Small classes. Board: 
ers accepted after 8 years of age. Sports include 
golf, swimming, riding. Fine arts with ballet 
Write for Catalog and ‘’Education for Family Life.’ 


Miss Katherine Zierleyn, M.A., Head of School 
Box E, Davenport, lowa 
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STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
AND ORNAMENTS 


VESTMENTS 


by 
WORLD FAMOUS 


WIPPELL 


ENGLAND 
and 
Studios of 


GEORGE L. PAYNE 


their 
inspirational beauty and su- 
perlative craftsmanship, 
these creations are priced 
within the reach of most 
church budgets. We wel- 
come the opportunity of 
serving you and your 


church, 
@ 
studios of 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 


15 Prince St., Paterson 16, NJ. 


Long acclaimed for 


months in the Cathedral crypt, he 
designed, constructed and painted the 
elaborate eighteen-foot ikonastis, or 
altar screen, for St. Sava’s Serbian 
Orthodox Cathedral. 

Whatever art work he does, 


whether in the office, the crypt ort 
the basement of the Guild hall, it: 
is in the role of “consultant” he ex-. 
plained. “We aren’t getting upa rival 
show to professional craftsmen,” he: 
said. END. 


a a | ae 


A FRIENDLY EFFORT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 

there’s one more important thing. 
The power to forgive does not come 
from within us; it comes from God. 
Please ask Him for help, and pray for 
the person you hate. Ask for His as- 
sistance (Grace) to enable you to 
forgive the unfairness you have re- 
ceived. Do you remember His condi- 
tion for forgiving us? We must be 
ready to forgive others. 

I hope you will write to me, for I 
am really eager to know what hap- 
pens, and if you’ve moved into an- 
other class, these principles will hold 
good whenever, as you say, you have 
hatred in your hearts. 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

Do we Episcopalians use the King 
James or the Catholic version of the 
Holy Bible? I have inquired of a few 
people and they don’t seem to know. 

.I would like to know very much, 
but feel sort of funny asking as I 
feel I should know which one!” 

(Name withheld) 


DEAR MRS. ... 

It was very good of you to come 
forward with your question. You ask 
for a reply by mail, which I am send- 
ing you, but I am printing the ques- 
tion because some other people may 
be asking it and not be as brave as 
you are about admitting that they 
want to know! Sometimes the sim- 
plest questions are most helpful to 
other readers, and I hope you will 
send more of them. 

In the Episcopal Church the King 
James Version of the Holy Bible is 
used when the lessons are read, and 
also the Gospel and Epistle at each 
service of Holy Communion (these 
as of course you know are in the 
Book of Common Prayer) are from 
the King James Version, given to the 
world in 1611. The Psalms in our 
Book of Common Prayer are taken 
from an earlier translation, known 
as the Great Bible, of 1539. In some 
churches, with the Bishop’s permis- 
sion, I believe certain modern trans- 
lations are occasionally used. 

The most recent modern transla- 
tion is the Revised Standard Version, 
which appeared in 1946 (New Testa- 
ment) and 1951 (Old Testament) is 
very popular for private reading. It 
is in modern speech and the findings 


of the most recent scholarship have: 
been used while much of the beauty | 
of the King James version has been: 
preserved. On the front pages 07: 
your own Bible at home, you will be: 
able to see which translation you hap-: 
pen to own. I think you would very; 
much enjoy a booklet just published 
by Forward Movement, 412 Syca4 
more Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, ob 
tainable for 6 cents (or perhaps it is: 
on your tract-rack at Church)—it is: 
called “How We Got the English! 
Bible.” 

The Roman Catholic Church does: 
not use the King James Version. 
They have a Latin version called the 
Vulgate, (completed in 405 A. D.) 


and an English translation known as; 
the Douay Bible, containing parts of) 
the whole Bible. END 


CRISIS IN 
COMMUNICATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 

young couple’s unmarried dalliance. 
there is simply sex without sanctifi- 
cation. Where is salvation, they al 
ask. Who is this Christ? What is 
Truth? 

A bank vice-president has to dea 
with a labor problem, and wants ti 
know how. A college man looks aheac 
to the draft, and then to raising ¢ 
family and establishing a place foz 
himself in business and somehoy 
finding enough purpose and reality 
in a jangling world to make lifs 
deeply meaningful, and wants té 
know how. A woman whose skin i: 
dark and who speaks with a slightly 
heavy accent, who has paid her taxe: 
and given a son to the national Army 
seeks to love and to be loved by tha 
other men and women with differen’ 
colors of skin and different accents 
who make up the society around her 
and wants to know how. Here, some: 
one is dying, and wants to know how 
There, someone is sharply experienc 
ing life and, in trying to face up té 
this amazing experience of living 
wants to know how. 

Is the Church communicating t 
the fullest to the society which want 
the hard answers .. . but not enoug 
to push aside ie fluff and the eas} 
answers when these are offered up t 
them? On a cross a man will cry oul 
for vinegar; even then is he only t 
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have the remembrance of an elusive, 
‘neady perfume? 
- Iremonger, in his biography of 
William Temple, mentions the old 
warning given by the leader of a 
\Bible class of miners who began the 
study of Scripture with the words: 
\‘Whatever we think or say, boys, 
.et us be sure we keep clear the char- 
jacter of God.” 
) Our distortion of the Word of God 
& our failure to interpret the Sac- 
‘caments in a meaningful way for the 
unchurched are both parts of the 
erisis in Christian communication. 
[he mainstream of Christian thought 
und experience must not be corrupted 
fund diverted. Surely a major part 
of the problem will be solved by our 
‘lecision that it is the Gospel that is 
‘30 be communicated! The Word of 
sod, particularly the Word of the 
‘Bible, is a power for salvation. Only 
this Word, drawing people to the 
S5acraments, gives them a context in 
twhich they are meaningful. Without 
she Bible, would not the Sacraments 
oe mere means of magic and simply 
“inother “peace of mind” technique? 
Massey Shepherd defines Christian 
orship as, ‘above everything else, 
"1 communication of words of 
{\God’s Word to men and of man’s 
“words to God.” The method of spread- 
ing the Word cannot either be exalted 
‘as a (any) means to an end, nor can 
t be shunned. We are withholding 
the Sacraments if we do not make 
‘hem known to men and women who 
«stand in crucial need of them. 


y 


ok 


od’s Purpose 
4 Recently, I asked several questions 
‘>f two friends of mine. Both are par- 
dcularly able and intelligent young 
mmen, highly successful in their re- 
Yspective fields. One is a junior part- 
ter in an important legal firm. He is 
31, a Roman Catholic layman, and 
n the $12,000 income bracket. The 
‘other i is an account executive for one 
fof the ten largest advertising agen- 
mies in the U.S. He is 29 and in the 
7500-10,000 bracket. He is a bap- 
sized Presbyterian, but does not at- 
church. 
| I asked each of them: “Do you 
“ever consider what God’s purpose is 
‘for you... why He created you and 
‘what He would like you to do with 
jyour life?” 
|) The lawyer answered: “I am afraid 
that I have not thought much as to 
‘what is God’s purpose for me, except 
_to feel that if I lead a good and con- 
structive life, help my wife to raise 
ur children to be good people and 
happy ones, then I have done my 
‘small bit to pass life on to the next 
generation, as it should be lived. I 
have no thought whatsoever that 
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other than in this general way, am 


I carrying on a higher purpose.” 
The advertising man answered: 


do not think of God as having a vo- 
I imagine 
ministers, doctors, teachers, etc., feel 
but I doubt if business 


cational purpose for me. 


this 
people do.” 
Next I asked each of them: 


TO SAVE 


“How 
active are you in your church? How 
(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Write to Our Advertisers . . . they 


like to hear from you!! 
CI 


mmr CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
G veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 


55¢. Miss Mackrille, 1] W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


YOUR FUNDS 


for OTHER NEEDS! 


THE CHURCH 


THE CHURCH 


LIFE INSURANCE 


FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 


Operated only for clergy, lay officials and workers 
of the Church, voluntary or paid, and members of 
their immediate families. Low premium cost life 
insurance to ease financial burden on surviving de- 
pendents, to build up funds to meet education costs, 
to build retirement income, to protect property in- 
vestments. Deferred and immediate annuities. Group 
retirement plans. Program and advice service. 


CORPORATION 


Low cost fire, windstorm, extended coverage, addi- 
tional extended coverage, vandalism, fine arts, glass, 
burglary, robbery, theft and larceny insurance on 
property owned by or closely affiliated with the 
Church. On residences and personal property of 
clergy, fire, windstorm, extended coverage, addi- 
tional extended coverage, vandalism and floater 


policies. 


THE CHURCH 


Aff 


HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publisher of all church editions of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and the Hymnal, and other books _in- 
cluding the popular Prayer Book Studies series. The 
books are of fine quality, prices are kept low to save 
the parishes money, and the profit margin goes into 
clergy pensions. 


iliated with 


The Church Pension Fund 


20 Exchange Place e 


New York 5, N. Y. 


CONFRATERNITY OF 


THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


His Body and Blood. 
for further information address 


530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Ol. 


Stained Glass (Clindows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 


A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE.. LONG ISLAND CITY 1. N.Y. 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for Greater Honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
. founded 1862 


The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 


ALTAR LINENS by the yard S. 
TRANSFER PATTERNS I fp) 


=" 


MARTHA B. YOUNG lad 


2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Ckla. 


Anglican Church. 


repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 


For further information, address the 
General. 
THE REV. FRANKLIN JOINER, D.D. 


Superior 
2013 Apple Tree St. 


Philadelphia 3, 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
parted members of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of the 

Provide that prayers will be offered for the 


Superior 


important is religion in your every- 
day life... does it give anything to 
you and do you give anything of your 
life to it?” 

The lawyer answered: “I am be- 
coming increasingly active in my 
faith and have every intention of of- 
fering time to the church if and when 
the time and need arises. By ‘need’ 
I mean when the church feels that I 
can offer something.” 

The advertising man answered: “I 
am conscious of God and feel the need 
of doing ‘good’ to my fellow-man... 
but I am not conscious of ‘religion 
in my everyday life.’ ” 

Where exactly has the Church 
failed to be lucid in reaching out to 
these two men and to many, many 
others like them? 

There is a failure in communica- 
tion in several different ways. 

An obvious area of failure is found 
in the barrier of languages. Specifi- 
cally, I refer to the language barrier 
indigenous to the trades, arts and 
professions; there is a language of 
medicine, one of show-business, one 
of music. 

There is a language of the Church. 

The particular problem regarding 
the latter is that it must effectually 
speak to all of the people speaking all 
of the different languages, and yet 
not become watered-down in the proc- 
ess. There must be a delicate balance, 
always, between the degree of neces- 
sary adaptability to a given situation 
and the stop-gap beyond which the 
other party (speaking another lan- 
guage) must conform to the tradi- 
tional. This problem has been par- 
ticularly apparent in the entire King 
James Version-Revised Standard 
Version controversy. 

Sin Is Sin 

Perhaps the most interesting fail- 
ure and challenge in Christian com- 
munication is found in the relation- 
ship between Christian interpreta- 
tion and non-Christian creative work. 
This relationship is found, for ex- 
ample, when we start dealing with 
situations wherein creative people 
are not aware of the impression they 
are hammering out with a very tell- 
ing effect upon others. 

A creative person, to cite an in- 
stance, may simply write a book 
about people and things; he has no 
realized Christian concept at all and, 
in fact, may disclaim the existence 
of God. Yet such a writer’s finished 
product is of intense interest to us 
because, without realizing it, he is 
dealing with God, with evil, with sin, 
and with Incarnation and Atonement. 

Let us regard for a moment the 
art form of the motion picture. From 
the first films of Mary Pickford, D. 
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W. Griffith and Charles Chaplin to 
the best current product of Huston, 
Wyler and Stevens, theology is woven 
through the films as a thread through 
a tapestry. It is equally interesting 
when the artists are aware of it, and 
when they are not. God remains ever- 
lastingly God, men are men, art is 
art, standards are standards, sin is 
sin. 

Of Time and History 

The best work of art (and we are 
still discussing the specific art form 
of the motion picture) manages 
whether consciously or unconsciously 
to achieve integrity in perspective. 
God is at the hub of His world. If 
man is placed fictionally at the hub, 
and is made to attempt to manipu- 
late the forces of life which we know 
by experience he cannot successfully 
manipulate, we automatically have 
set in motion a situation which must 
resolve itself either in destruction 
(isolation) or repentance. And let us 
not forget true values in this regard. 
In the motion picture Titanic, for 
example, the protagonist indeed goes 
down with the ship and dies, but we 
behold salvation rather than destruc- 
tion. As the ship sails out of the bay 
at the conclusion of James Jones’ 
From Here To Eternity, the two 
women standing together on its deck 
are really going nowhere. They are 
in hell. A boat pulls out for the States 
in Jones’ novel, as a bus pulls out of 
hell in C. 8S. Lewis’ The Great Di- 
vorce, but does the state of mind 
change? God knows, it can; but do 
these two women in the Jones novel, 
and do the passengers on C. S. Lewis’ 
bus desire such a change? 

All Hollywood films instruct and 
mould thought and action patterns; 
all, therefore, are message films of 
one kind or another. The same is true 
of other means of communication, 
and whether they are Christian or 
not has nothing to do with this bald 
fact. However, there is a Christian 
course of action . . . a course which 
is most adaptable within the fellow- 
ship of the individual parish or mis- 
sion of the Church. This is, simply, 
seeing eternal truths reflected in any 
medium of creative expression. In 
any such medium, be it TV, a book, 
an airshow, an Italian movie or a 
magazine article, the creative mind 
has dealt with God (perhaps by dis- 
missing Him), with sin (perhaps by 
revelling in it), with hell (perhaps 
by shedding new light on it, or merely 
by being in it). 

If so many thousands of people are, 
according to the New York Times 
Book Review, reading a certain novel, 
let us be aware of two things. First, 
where these people who are reading 


this novel really are, at least in terms 
of reading this novel. Secondly, what. ; 
connection this novel, and also the: 
place where these people are in terms | 
of reading it, has with Jesus Christ. 
We can make our way out of a di- 
lemma in which Christian communi- - 
cation is largely stifled by looking at : 
all the media of communication, at all | 
times, through the mind of Christ. | 

Ours is a religion rooted in the 
earthy substance of time and history. 
Because of this, don’t the five ques- : 
tions traditionally raised in the lead | 
paragraph of any newsstory apply ’ 
clearly to Christian communication? ' 
The questions are: Who? What? ' 
Where? Why? When? We have the 
answers. As missionaries and as 
press agents for the Gospel, it is an 
imperative laid upon us to provide 
the answers to others. END 
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OBITUARY 


AMBLER, HUMPHREY KEYES —in Charles 
Town, West Virginia, on June 28th, 1954, son 
of Rev. Charles E. Ambler, a former Rector of 
Zion Church, and Susan W. Ambler. Services in 
Zion Church and interment in family lot in 
Church Yard. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


RATE PER WORD 
1 ti. 3 ti. 5 ti. 26 ti. 
10c 9c 8c 7c 


HELP WANTED 


CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL for girls needs 
the following personnel: Teachers of French, 
Latin, Home Economics, Fifth and Sixth Grades, 
also Field Secretary, Housekeeper and House- 
mother. Box 1235 Episcopal Churchnews, Rich- 
mond 11, Va. 


RECTOR WANTED: City Parish, Diocese of 
Ohio, desires active Rector capable of conducting 
extension program. Good lay support. Address Box 
1236 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11. Va. 


ASSISTANT for large downtown parish. Salary / 
$4800.00, plus $600.00 car allowance, and apart- 
ment. Write giving references to Box 1239 Episco- 
pal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION for 
large New Jersey parish near New York City. Must 
be interested in heading up Church School and 
Young People’s program. Also to help in parish 
educational program. Please send resume and 
photograph with reply in care of Box 1240 Episco- 
pal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 7 


VICAR for growing rural parish; married, Prayer 
Book Churchman; good salary, rectory, car allow: - 
ance. Institutional chaplaincy attached. Box 1241 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


COMPETENT CHURCH SECRETARY and + 
Parish Worker for a growing parish of 450. | 
Training in religious education an additional 
brace Box 1242 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
mV ae 


CURATE: Moderate Churchman, preferably in| 
his thirties, particularly interested in calling, youth| 
work, and religious education. Stipend $3000 plus 
rental and car allowances. Suburban Long Island} 
close to New York City. Box 1243 Episcopal’ 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST CHOIRMASTER: Wide experience 
in training boy and mixed choirs. Full knowledge 
liturgical music. Entire family active churchmen. 
Box 1195 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


RETREATS 


CLERGY RETREAT, Adelynrood, So. Byfield, 
Mass., Sept. 7-10, auspices Brotherhood of the 
Way of the Cross. Conductor, the Rev. Leslie D. 
Bachelor. Charges $12.00. Apply to the Rey.| 
Sherrill B. Smith, Sr., Superior, F.V.C., 7 Pearl 
St., Mystic, Conn. 
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PARIS, FRANCE 
| “yal aRaNaY Sad mae eae 
ve. George V.—just off Champs Elysees 
in 8:30, 10:45, 12 (Coffee Hour) Open daily. 
| percrial Sarde eres Cathedral Choir 
- os em elcome. ‘’Most Beautiful Engi 
‘Gothic on the Continent.” ih aad 

Very Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean 


BONN, GERMANY 
+The American Protestant Church, 
Stimson Memorial Chapel 
bpSundays—HC, 8:00 A.M., Morning Service, 11:00 
eThe Reverend J. L. B. Williams, M.A. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ICHURCH OF THE ADVENT 
4976 W. Adams Blvd (near La Brea) 
Rev. George Lyon Pratt, r 
Rev. Frederick K. Belton, asst. 
Sun 8 HC, 9:15 Family Eu & Ser, 11 MP G Ser; 
biWed 7 & 10 HC 


i 


DENVER, COL. 


ST. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL 

Denver, Colorado 

‘Sun 7:30, 8:15, 9:30 & 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd & 

“4th Sundays. Wkdys HC Wed 7:15, Thurs 10:30, 
‘(HD HC 10:30 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 

‘Mount Saint Alban 

The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 

The Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean 

‘Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP, Ser 11 (1 S HC), Ev 4; Wkdys 
VHC 7:30; int 12; Ev 4. Open Daily 7 to 6 


CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 
1215 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

Rey. James Murchison Duncan, r 

Sun HC 7:30, 10:00, 11; Daily HC 7; Sat C 4 to 
5, 7:30 to 8:30 

When in Washington visit this historic Anglo- 
Catholic Parish. 


MIAMI, FLA. 


‘ST. STEPHEN‘S—3439 Main Hwy. 
» Rev. W. O. Hanner & W. J. Bruninga 
Sun 7, 8 & 10; HC Daily; C Sat 5-6, 7-8 


ATLANTA, GA. 


OUR SAVIOUR 1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 
Mass Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11; Wed 7, Fri 10:30; Other 
days 7:30; Ev B Sun 8; C Sat 5 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ALL ANGELS 
20th and St. Paul Sts. Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r 
Rey. P. E. Leatherbury, c Rev. H. P. Starr, c 
Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 

An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“ALL SAINTS’, (Ashmont Station) Dorchester 
Rev. Sewall Emerson, r 
A 7:30; 9 (sung) 11 (low), Daily Eu 7, C Sat 
» 5-6. 


Pil 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


ST. MICHAEL’S . . . built in 1714 
+ Rey. David W. Norton Jr, r 
¥ Sun 8 HC; 11 HC Ist & 3rd Sun; MP 2nd & 4th 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


.CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 

The Rey. J. Francis Sant, r 

’ The Rev. William Baxter, Minister of Ed. 

_$un 8, 9:30, 11. High School 4, Canterbury Club 
7:15 


_————DEER LODGE, MONTANA 
/ ST. JAMES‘ CHURCH REY. ROBERT C. RUSACK 
Between Yellowstone and Glacier Parks 
Sun 8 & 11; Daily MP 8, EP 6; Wed HC 7:30; 

Thurs &G HD HC 10. Others as announced. 


face PM; addr, address; 


SEA GIRT, N. J. 


ST. URIEL THE ARCHANGEL 

Rev. Canon R. H. Miller, r; Rev. J. J. English, ¢ 
Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Sung Eu., 11 MP; Daily HC 7:30 
exc Fri 9:30 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

(St. John the Divine) 112th and Amsterdam 

Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Cho MP 10:30; Ev 4; Ser 
11, 4, Wkdys HC 7:30 (also 10 Wed, and Cho HC 
8:45 HD); MP 8:30; Ev 5:30 

The daily offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Blackhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GRACE CHURCH Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Broadway at Tenth St. 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Avenue at 90th Street 

Sun HC 7:30 & 9:00, Morning Service and Ser 11; 
Thurs & HD HC 12; Wed Healing Service 12 
Daily: MP 9, EP 5:30 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rey. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. F. V. Wood, c 
Sun 8 & 10; Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat 4 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 

Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun) Wkdys HC 
Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; EP 6 Daily 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. G West End Ave. 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rey. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r 

Rev. W. J. Chase 

Sun 8 HC; 11 MP, Ser; HC Wed 7:45, Thurs 12 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN. Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 
46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 8, 9, 11 (High); Daily 7, 8, 9:30 
(Wed) 12:10 (Fri); C Thu 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1; 
Sat 2-3, 4-5, 7:30-8:30. 


ST. THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D.,r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, Ist & 3rd S. MP 2nd, 4th, 5th S; 
Daily HC 8:30; Thurs 11. 

Noted for great reredos and windows. 
choir on vacation. 


Boy 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 


Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 
UTICA, N. Y. 
GRACE The Rev. Stanley P. Gasek, r 


Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP & HC Wed, Thurs, Fri & HD; Healing Fri 12:30 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 
anno, 
nounced; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, 
curate; d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; 
Eu, Eucharist; Ev, Evensong; ex, except; 
HC, Holy Communion; HD, Holy Day; 


HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instructions; Int, 
an- Intercessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; 
MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, 
Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, 
Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young People’s 
Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 
TRINITY 


Broadway & Wall St. 
Rev. Bernard C. Newman, v 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
12 Midday Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 

Sun HC 10; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 12 ex Sat, EP 3; 
C Fri & Sat 2 & by appt 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Joseph S. Minnis, D.D., v 

Sun HC 8, 9:30 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC daily 
7 & 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C Sat 
4-5 & by appt 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 487 Hudson St. 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr. v 

Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 
8-9 & by appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v 
292 Henry St. (at Scammel) 

Sun HC 8:15, 11 & EP 5; Mon, Tues, Wed, Fri 
HC 7:30, EP 5; Thurs, Sat HC 6:30, 9:30, EP 5 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. 
Rev. William Wendt, p-in-c 
Sun 8, 10, 8:30; Weekdays 8, 5:30 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH North Tryon at Seventh St. 
Summer Schedule 
Sun HC 8; MP G Ser 11. Wed HC 10:30. Fri 7:30 


—MOREHEAD CITY, N. C.——— 


ST. ANDREW’S Rey. E. Guthrie Brown, r 
2007 Arendell St. On U. S. Highway No. 70 
Sun Ch S 9:30, MP & Ser 11 (HC Ist Sun), 
HD HC 11. Air Conditioned. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Broad & Third Streets 


TRINITY 

Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 
Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. : 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday. Special Services as 
announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

David Watts, B.D., asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


DENISON, TEXAS—————— 


ST. LUKE‘S CHURCH 427 West Woodward St 
Rev. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Summer schedule Sun MP 7:30; Holy Eu 7:45; 
Cho Eu & Ser 9:30. Nursery and Church School 
classes through 4th grade daily as usual. 


——SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH———— 


ST. MARK’S CATHEDRAL 231 East Ist South 
Very Rev. Richard W. Rowland, Dean 

Rev. Elvin R. Gallagher, Asst. 

Sun HC 8, Family Eu 9:30, MP 11_ (Cho Eu Ist 
Sun); Weekday Eu Wed 7, Thurs & HD 10:30; 
C by appt. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
ST. LUKE’S—on Routes | and 301 { 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11, MP & Ch S 9:30; Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 


Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 
Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 
Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 


Your Church 
“COFFEE HOUR” 


How to keep this important fellowship hour 


going, in spite of today’s high coffee costs! 


Serving coffee at after-church services and 
other parish get-togethers is a widely enjoyed 
custom. But with coffee prices so high they’re 
front-page news, many churches have had to 
call a halt on the coffee-serving practice. 


Nescafe’ Instant Coffee, however, has solved 
the problem for many churches in a highly 
satisfactory way. For Nescafe’ is 100% pure 
coffee, guaranteed to give better flavor than 
ground coffee, cup after cup. And it’s far more 
economical than the ordinary ground kind. 


You'll find cup for cup, the 6-ounce jar of 
Nescafe’ saves you at least one dollar over 
canned ground coffee. In addition, there’s no 


Discover how delicious Nescafe’ is . . . how 
convenient and thrifty. Serve it at your church 
coffee hours and at home, too. Enjoy rich, real 
coffee with no worry about coffee prices! 


waste with Nescafe’—no coffee thrown out with 
the grounds. There’s no fuss or bother in 
making, either. Just add boiling water .. . 
Nescafe’ Coffee is perfect every time! 


For large groups—at church or for your 
family—it’s a good idea to make Nescafe’ in 
a Silex or similar coffee maker. Simply put one 


teaspoonful of Nescafe’ into a coffee maker for 
each cup of coffee desired. Then add a cup of 
boiling water for each spoonful of Nescafe’. 
Stir gently. Cover so the coffee “draws” for a 
moment, and either serve immediately or keep 
warm over a very low flame until needed. 


ee 


